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A  BOLIVIA 


Por  Ruben  Dario 


En  los  di'as  de  azul  de  mi  dorada  infancia 
yo  solia  pensar  en  Francia  y  en  Bolivia  ; 
en  Francia  hallaba  nectar  que  la  nostalgia  alivia, 
y  en  Bolivia  encontraba  una  arcaica  fragancia. 

La  fragancia  sutil  que  de  la  copa  rancia, 
o  el  alma  de  la  (juena  que  solloza  en  la  tibia, 
la  suave  voz  indi'gena  que  la  fiereza  entibia, 
o  el  dios  Manchaipuito,  en  su  sombn'a  estancia. 

El  tirso  griego  rige  la  primitiva  danza, 
y  sobre  la  sublime  pradera  de  esperanza 
nuestro  Pegaso  joven  mordiendo  el  freno  brinca. 

Y  bajo  de  la  timba  del  misterioso  cielo, 
si  Sol  y  Luna  ban  sido  los  divos  del  abuelo, 
con  sol  y  luna  triunfan  los  vastagos  del  Inca. 


FOREWORD 

By  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

IT  will  bo  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent 
a  document  more  inspiring  than  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  as  issued  hy  the  Assembly  at  La  Paz,  on  August  6,  1825. 
The  instrument  is  characterized  by  an  unalterable  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  liberty  and  hy  the  highest  ideals  of  democracy.  Combined 
with  it  all,  there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  responsibility,  both 
to  the  present  and  to  the  future. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  the  far-reaching  statesmanshij)  of 
the  foundei’s  of  the  Bolivian  Republic  that,  at  that  early  period,  they 
recognized  with  clear  vision  the  road  of  ordered  liberty  which  their 
country  should  follow.  They  saw  that  independence  was  insuffi¬ 
cient,  hut  that  combined  with  freedom  from  outside  domination 
there  should  go  that  national  self-control  without  which  progress  and 
prosperity  are  impossible. 

Bolivia  may  well  he  })roud  of  this  century  of  her  indepemlent 
national  existence.  During  that  period,  she  has  developed  not  onlj' 
her  natural  resources,  hut  a  culture  which  is  distinctly  Bolivian.  To 
music,  to  literature,  and  to  art  she  has  made  her  due  contribution,  and 
she  begins  the  second  century  of  her  national  existence  with  every 
prospect  of  adding  to  that  contribution  and  of  giving  to  Bolivia  an 
ever  higher  position  in  the  family  of  nations. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  BOLIVIA 


ON  the  6tli  of  August,  one  liuiulred  j’oars  ago,  the  Deliberative 
Assembly  of  the  then  Provinces  of  Alto  Peru,  now  the 
Kepublic  of  Bolivia,  met  for  that  historic  session  in  which 
was  proclaimed  the  solemn  resolution  of  Alto  Peru  to  free 
itself  forever  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  by  constituting  itself  a  sovereign 
nation,  independent  of  all  others  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the 
Old,  And  so  it  is  that  after  a  century  of  independent  life,  the  Bolivian 
people  are  now  actively  preparing  to  commemorate  with  due  pomp 
and  ceremony  this  great  anniversary,  evoking  from  the  past  to  honor 
anew  the  great  figure  of  Sucre,  its  founder,  and  other  heroes  of  those 
early  days,  who  consecrated  not  only  their  swords  but  every  brilliant 
quality  of  mind  and  heart  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Dr.  Jose  Gabino  Villanueva  will  have 
the  honor  of  being  inducted  into  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  of 
Bolivia,  as  the  latest  successor  to  Sucre,  first  president  as  well  as 
liberator  of  Bolivia.  Doctor  Villanueva  is  an  eminent  son  of  the 
historic  city  of  La  Paz,  that  cradle  of  the  glorious  traditions  of 
Bolivian  emancipation  and  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  the  republican  era.  Upon  completing  his  preliminary 
studies  in  his  native  land,  he  betook  himself  to  Europe,  there  to  study 
medicine  and  surgery.  After  winning  his  degree.  Doctor  Villanueva 
returned  to  Bolivia  to  begin  the  exercise  of  his  ])rofession,  in  which 
he  soon  made  for  himself  a  very  prominent  place,  thanks  to  his  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  and  still  more  excellent  natural  gifts. 

A  man  of  abounding  energy.  Doctor  Villanueva  did  not,  however, 
limit  his  activities  to  the  alleviation  of  pln'sical  suffering,  but  extended 
his  service  to  the  am])le  field  of  jjublic  life,  in  which  he  has  held  such 
important  ollices  as  Dc])uty  in  the  National  Congress,  president  of 
the  Republican  party,  president  of  the  municipality  of  La  Paz,  and 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture,  which  last  post  he 
occupied  when  nominated  for  the  ])residency  in  January  of  this  year. 

In  Doctor  Villanueva’s  acceptance  of  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  he  outlined  his  platform  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  platform  which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “will  be  fully 
put  into  effect,  and  supplemented  if  possible,  for  the  reason  that 
times  have  changed  since  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  so 
that  the  nation  faces  new  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  circumstances  and  suggestions  which  are  now 
being  evolved  in  the  laboratory  of  human  forces.” 
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In  this  platform  Doctor  Villanueva  advocates  the  maintenance  of 
territorial  rights  as  fundamental  to  national  and  continental  peace, 
recommendin"  the  n'vision  of  treaties  when  demamled  hy  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  latter.  In  the  realm  of  finance,  the  new  president  recom¬ 
mends,  among  other  imaisures,  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
economy,  the  increased  amortization  of  loans,  a  protective  tariff  for 
articles  of  national  production,  guaranties  for  capital  invested  in 
industry,  und  legishition  on  colonization.  With  reference  to  imlustry. 
Doctor  Villanueva  asks  for  geological,  mineralogical,  agricultural 
and  archicological  surv(*vs  of  the  Republic;  the  creation  of  a  technical 
consulting  ollice  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  new  industries  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  land;  the  promotion  of  agricultural  production  to 
the  nation’s  maximum  eapacity;  the  establishment  of  departmental 
meteorological  stations  and  agricultural  experiment  stations;  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  veterinary  inspectors;  the  organization  of  an 
agricultural  bank;  the  promotion  of  agricultural  syndicates;  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  tax;  the  reforesting  of  certain  areas  with 
species  of  trees  useful  in  industry;  and  the  advancement  of  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

In  the  important  matter  of  highways,  Bolivia’s  new  (’hief  Executive 
urges  the  creation  of  a  Highway  Bureau  and  the  completion  of  the 
national  system  of  eommunications  by  extending  automobile  high¬ 
ways  throughout  the  Republic,  especially  in  those  districts  not 
served  by  railways.  In  legislation  be  advocates  tbe  n‘form  of  the 
civil  and  penal  codes,  the  ecomuuic  emancipation  of  woman,  and  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  woimui  exercising  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 

Another  constructivt*  proposal  relates  to  the  close  relationship 
of  education  with  industry,  instruction  courses  to  be  so  arranged  that 
pupils  on  leaving  school  shall  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  complexities 
of  modern  life.  The  exchange  of  professors  with  foreign  countries 
and  the  thorough  organization  of  physical  education  are  also  stressed. 
In  conclusion  Doctor  Villanueva  announces  his  platform  with  regard  to 
the  army  and  with  reference  to  the  various  social  reforms  which,  in 
his  judgment,  are  neede<l  by  the  nation  for  its  further  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Doctor  Villanueva,  as  may  be  seen,  becomes  the  (’hief  Executive  of 
Bolivia  on  a  well-defined  and  progressive  platform  of  government,  the 
execution  of  which  can  not  fail  to  lead  the  nati<*n  to  still  higher  levels 
and  enlightened  advancement  of  national  prosperity. 


ANTONIO  JOSE  DE  SUCRE 

FROM  AYACL  CHO  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS  ADMINISTRA  I  ION  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  BOLIVIA 

By  CllTLLKRMO  A.  SlIERWELL 
Secretary  General  of  the  I nter- American  High  Commission 

IT  was  in  the  afternoon  of  December  9,  with  a  stone  for  a  table, 
that  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre  wrote  his  report  of  the  Battle  of 
Ayacucho.  The  simplicity  which  always  characterized  him  was 
never  more  fully  revealed  than  when,  with  "rateful  heart  and 
in  the  spirit  of  liumility  which  he  never  lost,  he  wrote  the  words  which 
closed  the  history  of  those  fifty  yeai^s  of  sacrifice  and  pain  throu"h 
which  the  liberty  of  the  American  Continent  was  achieved. 

The  battle  had  been  rapid  and  its  results  decisive.  The  royalists, 
seeinj?  the  destruction  of  their  power,  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 
As  the  fruit  of  this  enga"ement  the  Cumanes  "eneral  held  one  viceroy, 
one  lieutenant-"eneral,  three  field  marshals,  eleven  "enerals,  sixteen 
colonels,  hundreds  of  officers  of  lesser  rank,  thousands  of  men,  and 
the  arms  and  munitions  with  which  Spain  had  maintained  its  power 
in  America.  There  remained,  then,  only  Olaheta  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  legendary  Hodil  in  the  city  of  Callao,  neither  of  whom  were 
either  a  menace  or  danger.  They  represented  simply  the  last 
gesture  of  the  expiring  warrior  who,  in  his  last  throes,  raises  his 
sword  in  convulsive  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  triumphant  enemy. 

At  such  a  glorious  moment  Sucre  might  well,  as  fioHvar  in  his 
figurative  style  declare«l,  have  lifted  himself  above  tlie  topmost 
peaks  of  Pichincha  and  I\)tosf,  there  to  pride  himself  on  having 
shattered  the  last  links  of  the  fetters  which  hound  the  colonies  to 
Spain.  Well  might  Sucre,  as  he  leaned  on  that  rude  stone  table, 
have  paused  to  review  the  different  steps  of  that  glorious  career 
which  had  brought  him  from  Cumami  to  Ayacucho. 

He  would  see  himself  participating  in  the  early  disastei’s  of  that 
formidable  struggle;  little  by  little,  by  dint  of  sheer  loyalty  and 
ability,  winning  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  genial  Bolivar; 
fighting  desperately  in  the  plains,  now  under  streaming,  and  now 
under  pitilessly  scorching  skies;  as  the  trusted  repository  of  liberty’s 
funds  for  arms  and  munitions,  a  trust  discharged  with  unfailingly 
promptitude  and  scrupulous  integrity;  ascending  slowly  hut  surely 
through  official  grades,  won  never  by  favor  hut  by  merit  of  the 
purest  order.  Doubtless  Sucre  felt  a  thrill  of  sacred  pride  as  he 
recalled  that  it  was  to  him  that  the  world  owe<l  that  treaty  which 
softened  ami  humanized  war  in  America,  and  which,  together  with 
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the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  at  Ayacucho,  was  destined  to  become 
the  eulminatinj'  point  of  his  {jlory,  a  glory  which  none  could  surpass, 
except  perhaps  himself  when,  later  on,  civil  war  compelled  him  to  a 
new  victory  at  Tarqui,  where  his  heart  inspired  him  to  inscribe  a 
new  document  in  which  generosity  and  magnanimity  shine  with  even 
greater  splendor  than  the  victory  obtained  on  that  bitterly  contested 
battlefield.  He  doubtless  felt  also  a  certain  regret  at  not  having 
been  in  the  battles  which  definitely  liberated  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
from  the  Spanish  yoke;  but  even  so,  he  could  not  fail  to  realize  that 
these  victories  were  not  without  glory  for  him,  since,  through  his 
faithful  obedience  to  ortleis  and  the  loyal  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  a 
soldier,  he  became  a  participant  in  the  triumphant  fields  of  Boyaca 
and  Carabobo. 

But  the  best  of  his  genius  was  reserved  for  the  peoples  of  the 
south;  Pichincha  beheld  him  create  a  Republic,  and  Peru  beheld 
him,  by  wise  administration  and  by  organizing  and  reinforcing  the 
liberating  armies,  make  possible  the  Battle  of  Junm.  And  now,  at 
last,  after  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  plains;  after  the  endless  vigils 
and  reconnaissances;  after  the  rude  blow  of  Corpahuaico,  he  found 
himself  on  the  heights  of  fame,  a  fame  which  it  seemed  humanly 
impossible  to  surpass.  He  was  the  last  of  that  line  of  heroes  known 
on  earth  as  George  Washington,  Francisco  de  Miranda,  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  Simon  Bolivar  and  Jose  dc  San  Martin.  As  he  thus  beheld 
his  name  in  the  list  of  the  heroes  of  American  independence,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  turn  his  gaze  toward  the  future  and  his 
thought  inward  toward  himself. 

Sucre's  family  looked  upon  him  as  its  sole  sustenance  and  support. 
But  during  the  war  his  resources  had  practically  disappeared.  And 
now  that  he  had  discharged  the  patriotic  debt  owed  by  all  loyal  sons, 
he  ])lanned  to  abandon  the  combatant’s  swonl  to  transform  himself 
into  a  civilian  and  to  retire  to  private  life  in  the  home  he  had  dreamed 
of  even  amid  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of  Pichincha.  His  letters  to 
Bolivar  during  this  period  indicate  an  ardent  desire  to  relinquish 
command  and  to  dcv*ote  himself  to  the  re<*onst ruction  of  the  war- 
exhausted  Provinces,  to  the  end  that  the  citizens  thereof  might  live 
the  life  of  free  peoples.  But  his  mission  was  not  ended.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  an  en<l  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of  Spanish 
power  and  to  labor  in  the  organization  of  the  southern  peoples, 
a  task  fully  as  diflicidt,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  of  destroying  the 
royalist  armies. 

Not  even  heavy  misfortune  was  strong  enough  to  halt  him  in  the 
fulfillment  as  soldier  and  statesman  of  these  duties.  His  victorious 
march  to  Cuzco  was  saddened  by  news  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
It  became  increasingly  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  family  affairs; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  imperious  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  alike 
forbade  him  to  detain  his  march. 
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lit*  was  in  (’uzco  when  he  eoneeived  the  idea,  due  solely  to  him, 
of  ereating  the  Kepuhlie  of  Bolivia.  In  his  letter  to  Bolivar  of  January 
S.  he  states  eategorieally  that  the  sons  of  Alto  Peru  are  not  willing 
to  belong  either  to  Peru  or  to  Buenos  Aires,  hut  only  to  themselves. 
From  thence  onward  Sucre’s  role  changes.  He  ceases  to  he  the  vic¬ 
torious  general,  in  spite  of  his  cam])aign  against  Olaneta,  in  order  to 
become  the  statesman,  creator  of  peo])les.  Soon  Bolivar  learns  that 
Sucre  has  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  five  Provinces 
which  constituted  Alto  Peru,  an  assembly  as  to  which  Bolivar  ex- 
presst's  his  disapproval.  Sucre,  the  cherished  disciple  of  the  Libera¬ 
tor,  faces  the  latter  and  with  his  characteristic  inde])endence  of 
speech  convinces  him  that  the  part  of  Liberatoi’s  is  not  compatible 
with  that  of  suppressors  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Bolivar  cedes,  as 
he  had  previously  done  on  more  than  one  occasion,  before  the  serene 
grandeur  of  spirit  of  the  most  beloved  of  his  lieutenants. 

And  Sucre  founded  his  action  on  precedents.  If  a  popular  as¬ 
sembly  had  determined  the  fate  of  Guaya(|uil,  why  should  the  fate 
of  five  great  Provinc(‘s  not  be  determined  by  the  same  method  t 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Sucre’s  trium])hs  that  he  obtained  the  aj)- 
prt)val  of  Argentina  and  of  Peru  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Republic, 
»)r  that  on  July  5,  1825,  there  met  in  Chmiuisaca  that  ‘‘Magna 
Asamblea”  which  added  a  new  star  to  the  constellation  of  American 
Ke])ublics,  an  assembly  which  nobly  crowned  its  action  by  giving 
the  name  of  Bolivia  to  the  new  nation,  and  that  of  Sucre  to  its  capital. 
Thus  did  the  nation,  the  ('hildren  of  the  Sun,  honor  itself  by  highly 
honoring  those  who  brought  that  nation  into  existence. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  Bolivar  arrived  in  La  Paz  where  Sucre 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  the  affection  he  had  always  felt  for 
that  great  chief,  master,  and  friend,  and  where  the  modesty  of  both 
tlu‘se  great  ones  stood  out  in  high  relief.  On  Bolivar  magnificent 
gifts  were  bestowed:  a  splendid  saddle  with  spurs  of  gold,  and  a 
golden  crown  incrusted  with  ])recious  stones.  The  Liberator,  by 
many  accused  of  vanity,  a  vanity  which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
irrepressible  outburst  of  his  inherent  genius,  transferred  both  tlu‘se 
gifts  to  those  who,  in  his  judgment,  best  d(‘served  them.  But  Sucre 
would  not  accept,  so  that  the  one  ended  in  the  hands  of  Lara,  while 
the  crown  was  pn'sented  to  ('ordova,  the  two  generals  who  had  so 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  at  Ayacucho. 

But  the  Government  of  Bolivia  was  not  imme<liately  organized 
as  a  result  of  this  assembly  nor  did  it  at  once  begin  to  function  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  Instead  there  followed  a  period  of  transition 
during  which  the  public  administration  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  marshal  of  Ayacucho.  In  May,  182(),  however, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  conv'oked.  During  the  interval 
Sucre  n*alized  a  sene's  of  acts  which,  although  less  brilliantly  striking. 
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aiv  iiiHiiitely  moiT  valuable  than  military  glory,  for  after  all  it  is  not 
so  ilillicult  for  the  stout-hearted  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
wake  and  sound  of  glory;  and  the  organization  of  a  military  triumph, 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  real  merit,  recpiires  less  time  both  in  preparation 
and  realization  than  the  slow,  ohseure  labor  of  firmly  establishing  the 
foundations  of  a  nation. 

Suere  abandoned  the  sword.  His  mind  no  longer  dwelt  on  military 
matters  except  as  they  might  insure  the  safety  of  the  new-born 
Republic.  The  neighboring  peoples  who  might  prove  hostile  well 
understotul  this  fact,  as  did,  also,  the  discordant  elements  within 
the  Republic.  But  Sucre’s  greatest  work  lay  elsewhere:  The  public 
credit  needed  to  be  organized  and  Sucre  organize<l  it.  He  put  in 
practice  a  plan  of  direct  taxation  and  organized  an  efficient  revenue 
system.  Justice  needed  to  be  organized  and  he  created  tribunals 
and  established  the  responsibility  of  the  magistrates,  promulgating 
a  law  covering  legal  procedure.  As  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  above  and  beyond  political  strife  and  intrigue,  Sucre  made 
that  arm  of  the  Government  independent  of  either  political  or  civilian 
favor.  In  order  to  destroy  favoritism,  that  curse  of  weak  adminis¬ 
trations,  he  ordained  that  civil  servants  should  be  appointed  and  hold 
position  solely  by  merit,  and  not  by  the  favor  of  those  in  power. 
If  there  were  a  scarcity  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  the 
minor  employoes  were  paid  first,  the  last  to  receive  his  honorarium 
being  Sucre,  himself. 

Material  progress,  without  which  political  institutions  are  vain, 
received  his  most  careful  attention.  He  ordered  roads  to  be  opened 
u|)  and  tbe  highway  from  (\)bija  to  Potosf  was  inaugurated,  while 
potable  water  was  introduced  into  the  port  of  (\)bija.  He  organized 
a  postal  service,  with  frecpient  mails  between  Lima  and  Buenos 
Ail  •es.  Mining,  which  had  greatly  deteriorated,  revived  iu)tabty 
under  his  rule.  Funds  formerly  devoted  to  pious  works  were  now 
devoted  to  public  instruction.  With  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  he 
closed  a  number  of  tbe  smaller  convents,  and  abolished  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  imposts.  He  established  a  college  of  arts  and 
science  in  each  Province  and  a  primary  school  in  every  town  and 
village.  The  hospitals,  and,  indeed,  all  public  services  were  duly 
administered  during  the  brief  period  of  his  absolute  rule. 

When  Sucre  presented  his  resignation  to  the  (Constituent  ('ongress 
he  received  the  greatest  homage  to  which  man  can  aspire,  when  tlu* 
president  of  that  assembly  testified  publicly  to  the  fact  that  Sucre 
wlu),  as  a  victorious  general,  could  have  made  a  plaything  of  the 
rights  of  the  new  nation  had,  nevertheh'ss,  kept  strictly  within  the 
law  and  conducted  the  Bolivian  people  to  the  possession  of  rational 
freedom. 
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Nor  did  Sucre  forget  continental  interests  and  affaii-s  during  his 
administration.  He  kept  in  mind  Cuba’s  struggle  for  liberty  and 
was  ready  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  go  to  her  ai<l.  Moreover, 
with  clear-sighted  and  vigilant  spirit  he  perceived  from  afar  the  low¬ 
ering  clouds  which  were  destined  finally  to  break  in  destructive  storm 
over  the  heads  of  Bolivar  and  himself. 

The  Constituent  (’ongress  again  placed  the  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  Sucre  who,  after  several  refusals,  iinally  accepted  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  surrender  it  to  Bolivar  when  the  latter 
reached  the  capital. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Constituent  Congress,  Sucre 
issued  a  decree,  the  last  during  his  absolute  rule,  a  decree  worthy  to 
stand  beside  its  predei’essors ;  The  Treaty  for  the  Humanization  of 
War  and  the  Treaty  of  Ayacucho.  This  decree  was  a  general 
amnesty  which  declarecl  that  no  one  should  be  persecuted  for  his 
convictions  in  the  past;  that  men,  regardless  of  nationality,  would 
enjoy  in  Bolivia  full  liberty  and  ample  guarantees;  that  personal 
rights  and  property  would  there  be  held  sacred.  In  short,  Bolivia’s 
doors  were  opened  wide  to  the  whole  world,  except  those  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  undermine  its  institutions,  and  it  embraced  with  open  arms 
in  one  supreme  reconciliation  all  the  sons  of  Alto  Peru. 

Bolivar  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  draft  <tf  a  con-  L 
stitution,  some  of  the  details  of  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  p 

of  Sucre.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  that  the  Presidency  should 
be  for  life.  On  this  point,  as  on  others,  Sucre  expressed  himself  with 
the  utmost  franknt'ss.  ^^^lether  Sucre  was  right  or  Bolivar,  was  to 
be  decided  in  accord  with  the  customary  independence  of  the  American 
peoples. 

Bolivar  favored  a  confetleration  of  States  to  be  made  up  of  Colombia, 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  a  project  which  Sucre  also  opposed,  as  he  opposed 
a  life  Presidency  and — with  the  utmost  energy — that  other  idea  of 
certain  unwise  friends,  or  clever  enemies  of  Bolivar,  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  empire  made  up  of  the  liberated  nations,  the 
crown  to  be  offeretl  to  the  Liberator. 

Meanwhile,  Colombia  was  rent  by  serious  dissension,  a  condititm 
which  Bolivar  attempted  to  remedy.  He  had  barely  left  Peru, 
however,  when  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  began.  But  they  could 
not  attack  Bolivar  without  attacking  Sucre  who.  according  to 
malicious  tongues,  was  simply  the  instrument  of  the  Liberator’s 
ambition,  the  truth  being  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  ambition,  or  that  Sucre’s  loyalty  had  been  degraded  by  either  | 
adulation  or  ulterior  views. 

Intrigue  soon  made  its  appearance,  to  multiply  around  the  devoted 
head  of  the  Father  of  Bolivia.  It  was  Sucre  who  discovered  that 
Bolivians  were  being  incited  from  the  outside  to  rebel  against  their  j 
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Government,  and  it  was  he  who  with  finn  and  wise  hand  maintained 
peace  wlien  open  enmity  was  declared  between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
The  latter  was  on  the  point  of  disintegration;  in  Peru  the  various 
factions  had  created  a  condition  little,  if  any,  short  of  anarchy; 
Paraguay  languished  in  silence  under  the  tyranny  of  France;  in  Chile 
the  Government  was  unable  to  ({ucll  the  existing  discord;  while  in 
Uruguay  the  horizon  showed  nothing  but  clouds.  Peru  proceeded 
to  organize  against  Bolivia,  while  Santa  Cruz,  Sucre’s  comrade  in 
suffering  and  in  glory  was  even  then  read}*  to  destroy  his  work  in  the 
plateau.  But  Sucre  regarded  these  events  with  a  serene  spirit. 
Convinced  that  he  could  defend  Bolivia  against  all  exterior  enemies, 
he  had  decided  not  to  attempt  to  defend  himself  from  any  enemies 
he  might  have  within  the  country.  In  common  with  all  great  hearts 
and  noble  spirits  he  could  confront  everything  except  ingratitude. 
Kven  the  strongest  spirit  is  vulnerable  to  the  dagger  of  a  Brutus. 

The  Peruvian  general,  Gamarra,  had  almost  reached  the  Bolivian 
frontier  by  December  1827.  Sucre  was  ready,  however,  having 
intrusted  the  defense  to  the  hands  of  General  Urdinea,  in  order  not 
to  abandon  the  important  duties  connected  with  the  Presidency. 
From  then  onward,  however,  his  life  was  embittered  and  difficult: 
“We  have  built  our  political  houses  on  the  sand,”  he  wrote  the 
Liberator,  and  thereafter  his  effort  was  devoted  to  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  those  edifices,  with  the  devotion  of  the  man  who 
desires  only  to  serve  God  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  but  he 
had  little  hope  of  living  to  see  the  countries  he  had  established  achieve 
order  and  felicity. 

Kven  the  faithful  Colombians,  who  had  been  his  main  support  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  sacrifice,  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent. 
He  had  to  go  to  La  Paz  to  (|uell  an  uprising.  But  before  leaving 
Chuquisaca  he  convened  the  National  Congress  in  ordinary  session. 
Upon  his  return  he  devoted  himself  anew  to  the  labors  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  organization  of  elections,  which  were  to  be  held  May  4, 
1828,  for  the  Congress  which  was  to  meet  August  6,  the  date  on  which 
he  had  decided  to  retire  to  private  life. 

But  treason  lay  in  wait  for  him;  the  hero  of  Piclxincha  and  Ayacucho, 
the  Father  of  Bolivia,  the  illustrious  statesman,  the  upright  citizen, 
was  never  to  see  the  realization  of  his  desires.  The  garrison  of 
Chuquisaca,  already  suborned,  rose  April  18,  1828,  and  when  Sucre, 
in  person,  appeared  almost  unsupported  to  quell  the  mutiny  he  was 
attacked  and  wounded  in  the  head  and  right  ann.  That  same  day 
he  surrendered  the  Presidency  to  a  Council  of  Ministers  and  retired 
to  a  farm,  considering  his  public  life  ended.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Peruvians  invaded  Bolivia,  and  on  July  6  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
victor  and  vaniiuished  in  which  General  Sucre  had  no  part. 
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V'ainly  did  the  Bolivian  people,  en  masse,  demonstrate  their  loyalty 
to  him  who  had  given  them  a  country  and  free  institutions.  Sucre, 
refusing  both  honors  and  power,  left  Chuquisaca  August  2.  After 
trying  in  vain,  while  in  Callao,  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the 
Gov’ernments  of  Peru  and  Colombia,  he  went  to  Quito,  where  the 
peace  of  his  hearthside  was  to  be  again  disturbed  by  the  war  which 
ensued  between  Colombians  and  Peruvians.  This  war,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  part  and  in  which  he  was  again  victorious,  afforded 
new  and  striking  proof  of  his  magnanimity  of  spirit  with  respect  to 
his  enemies  in  Tarqui,  and  his  trip  to  Bogota,  whither  he  went  in 
an  attempt  to  compose  the  differences  between  “Granadinos”  and 
Venezuelans,  was  to  end  in  his  becoming,  at  last,  the  victim  of  the 
assassin  in  Berruecos,  June  4,  1830. 

Before  his  retirement  Sucre  sent  his  final  message  to  the  Congress 
of  Bolivia.  In  this  message  he  frankly  sets  forth  his  conduct  of  afftiirs 
and,  waiving  his  personal  inviolability  under  the  constitution, 
demantis  that  he  be  judged;  he  begged  moreover  that  the  work  he 
had  begun  be  cherished ;  that  the  indepenilence  of  Bolivia  be  main¬ 
tained  at  whatever  cost;  the  document  closing  with  the  following 
words,  worthy  of  a  Pericles:  “  .  .  .  although  as  a  result  of  foreign 

instigation  I  bear  a  broken  arm,  the  arm  which  in  the  field  of  Ayacu- 
cho  endeil  the  war  for  American  independence,  wliich  broke  the 
fetters  of  Peru  and  gave  being  to  Bolivia,  I  resign  myself  in  these 
difficult  circumstances,  with  a  conscience  free  from  guilt.  \Mien  I 
crossed  the  Desaguadero  River  I  found  men  dividetl  between 
assassins  and  victims,  ])etween  slaves  and  tyrants,  tlevoured  by 
rancor  and  thirsting  for  vengeance.  I  conciliated  opposing  spirits; 
I  formed  a  people  ruled  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  a  people  which 
is  in  process  of  being  transformed,  both  in  etlucation  and  customs, 
from  mere  colonials;  a  people  which  has  earned  the  recognition  of  its 
neighbors,  is  free  from  external  debt,  and  whose  internal  is  small  and 
for  its  own  benefit;  a  people  who,  guided  by  a  wise  government,  can 
not  fail  to  be  happy.  \Mien  I  was  called  by  the  assembly  to  assume 
the  government  of  Bolivia  I  tohl  myself  that  the  independence  anti 
organization  of  that  state  would  be  based  on  my  acts.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  benefits  mentionetl,  in  spite  of  party  strifes  which  have 
lasted  1.5  years  ami  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion  aivl  desolation  of  the 
country,  no  Bolivian  has  suffered  through  act  of  mine;  not  a  single 
widow,  not  a  single  orphan  has  wept  because  of  me;  I  have  raisetl 
from  slow  martyrdom  many  unhappy  men  condemned  by  the  law,  and 
my  administration  has  always  been  distinguished  by  clemency  toler¬ 
ance,  and  kindness.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  in  this  leniency  lies 
the  origin  of  my  wounds,  but  I  shall  be  more  than  content  if  my 
successors,  with  equal  leniency,  accustom  the  Bolivian  people  to  a 
government  by  law,  without  the  perennial  menace  of  the  bayonet  to 
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men’s  lives  and  liberty.  Wlien  in  my  retirement  I  look  upon  my 
scars,  I  shall  never  regret  them,  when  I  remember  that  to  create 
Bolivia  I  preferred  to  rule  through  law,  rather  than  he  the  tyrant  or 
executioner  who  keeps  a  sword  suspended  over  the  citizens’  heads.’’ 

As  Bolivia  completes  100  years  of  existence  as  a  free  Kepuhlic, 
and  as  she  recalls  with  pride  the  immaculate  name  of  her  founder, 
she  will  doubtless  he  happy  to  see  that  she  has  preserved  and  increased 
the  treasure  received  from  the  hand  of  the  invincible  hero  of 
Ayacucho,  the  hand  which  signed  the  convocation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly  and  the  First  National  (’ongress, — the  hand  which  was 
destroyed  in  Chmiuisaca. 

Inspired  by  the  imperishable  spirit  of  the  greatest  hero  of  the 
American  wars,  may  the  country  whose  proudest  boast  is  that 
illustrious  forefather,  continue  without  interruption  her  march  to¬ 
ward  national  progress  and  glory! 


Court««y  of  OuiUermo  A.  Hherwell 


BANNKH  OK  t'PPER  PEKT 


('ourtmy  of  the  painter.  Felix  Aparieio  Acevedo 


AXTOXIO  JOSE  I)E  SUCRE 


(irantl  Marshal  of  Ayacucho 


A  iwt  rail  inoil  of  Marshal  Sutre,  i>ainl«alby  Don  Fflix  .Aparieio  .Aeevetlo,  of  Tflehira,  and  exhibited 
with  notable  success  in  the  .salon  of  the  Caracas  .Academy  of  Fine  .Arts  on  the  occasion  of  the  On- 
tenary  of  .Ayacucho.  Seftor  .Ainricio  .Acevedo  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  study  and  i>ractice  of 
art,  his  .skillful  brush  having  produced  works  of  undoubtetl  merit.  The  picture  reprtKliiced  here 
testifies  to  the  iminter's  talent  by  its  lametrating  delineation  of  character  and  the  admirable  motleling 
of  the  head.  The  canvas  depicts  a  memorable  historical  occasion:  t)n  the  countenance  of  (ieneral 
Sucre  may  be  read  his  satisfaction  with  the  victory,  on  the  glorious  and  ever-memorable  ftelil  of 
.A  yacucho,  as  he  prepares  to  re|iort  to  the  Liberator  Bolivar  from  his  hea<l<iuarters  in  an  humble  dwell¬ 
ing  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Spanish  troops  of  the  Viceroy  La  Serna  by  the  fortes  uniler  Sucre's 
tximmand.” 
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I.  DKCLAKATIOX  OF  IXDFPEXDKNCF 

The  sovoivign  iTj)resentatives  of  the  j)rovinces  of  Alto  Peru, 
deeply  conseu)iis  of  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  their 
responsibility  toward  Heaven  and  their  fellowjnen,  divesting 
themselves  on  the  altar  of  justice  of  every  prejiuliee,  selfish 
interest,  and  private  inclination  now,  at  the  moment  of  enunciating  the 
future  of  their  constituents;  having  huinhlv  and  fervently  implored 
the  paternal  guidance  of  the  Divine  C'reator,  traiujuil  in  conscience 
because  of  the  good  faith,  care,  justice,  moderation,  and  profound 
thought  to  which  the  present  resolution  owl's  its  being,  solemnly 
declare,  in  the  name  and  by  the  unlimited  authority  of  those  whom 
they  represent,  that  the  haj)j)y  day  in  which  the  fervent  and  unalter¬ 
able  desire  of  Alto  Peru  for  emancipation  from  the  unjust,  oj)pressive, 
and  contemj)tihle  rule  of  King  Fernando  VH,  a  desire  a  thousand 
times  attested  in  the  blood  of  its  sons,  shall  he  proclaimed  with 
due  solemnity  and  authority  in  the  present  instrument;  and  they 
do  further  declare  that  for  this  privileged  region  the  inferior  status 
i»f  being  a  colony  of  Spain  must  cease,  as,  likewise,  all  depemlence 
on  that  country,  or  its  monarchs,  present  and  future:  that,  more(*ver, 
since  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  Alto  Peru  not  to  join  any  of  the 
neighboring  republics,  it  hereby  constitutes  itself  a  sovereign  state 
independent  of  all  nations,  whether  of  the  Old  World  or  the  Xew, 
ami  furthermore  the  departments  of  Alto  Peru,  united  firmly  in 
this  just  and  high  resolve,  imxdaim  to  the  world  their  irrevocable 
decision  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to  the  constitution,  laws  and 
authorities  which  they  themselvt's  establish,  and  which  they  believe 
most  conducive  to  their  future  happiness  as  a  nation,  pledging 
their  steadfast  adhesion  to  the  Holy  (’atholic  religion  and  their 
inherent  and  sacred  rights  to  honor,  life,  liberty,  equality,  property 
and  security.  And  in  witness  of  this  deep  and  steadfast  resolution, 
those  Departments  hereby  ally  and  unite  themselves  and  through 
this  sovereign  Assembly  of  representatives  do  covenant  to  maintain 
this  high  rt'solution  firmly,  unfalteringly,  and  courageously  sacrificing 
thereto,  if  needs  he,  their  life,  property  and  all  else  that  men  hold 
dear. 
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This  is  to  Ih*  |)t'iiit(‘(l  and  ooininuiiicatod  to  the*  |)ropor  oilirial  f<»i 
its  puhlioation  and  circulation. 

Gh'eu  ill  the  hall  of  sessions,  Ant/nsf  ti,  lS2o. 

Sitjned  hif  our  hands  and  letjallztd  hij  our  secretarif-deputies. 

dosK  Makiaxo  Skkkaxo.  dc])Uty  for  ('liarcas,  president,  -dosk 
Makia  MKXi)i/..vnAL.  «lcputy  for  La  Paz.  vice  president,  -dosk 
Maki'a  I)k  Asix,  deputy  for  La  I’az. — Mtc.rKL  .Iosk  i>e  ('aukeka. 
deputy  for  ('ochahamha. — MicrEi.  Fekmi'x  Apauicio,  deputy  for 
La  Paz.  -Jose  Mictel  Laxza,  deputy  for  La  Paz. — F'ehmi'x 
Kysaci  ikke,  deputy  for  La  Paz. — Fkaxcisco  Vidal,  deputy  for 
('ochahamha.  Meixuok  Daza,  deputy  for  Potosi. — Mantel  .Iosk 
('aldekox,  deputy  for  Potosi. —  Dr.  Mantel  Antonio  Akellaxo. 
deputy  for  lh)tosi. — Jose  Ballivl\x,  deputy  for  La  Paz. — 
Dr.  .losE  Mantel  Peiiez,  deputy  for  ('ochahamha. — Makti'x 
('aki)ox,  dejiuty  for  La  Paz. — Dr.  di  AX  Mantel  Velakde,  deputy 
for  La  Paz.  -F'kaxtlsto  Maiu'a  de  Pixedo,  deputy  for  La  Paz. — 
dosE  IxDALETio  ('vLDEKox  Y  Sax  (liXEs,  deputy  for  La  Paz.  - 
('a.simiho  de  Olaneta.  deputy  for  ('harcas.  -Mantel  Ax.selmo 
Tapia,  deputy  for  Potosi.  Mantel  Maiiia  riiTTLLT,  deputy  for 
('harcas.  Dr.  Kafael  Monme,  deputy  for  La  Paz.  Dr.  Etsehio 
(Ittiekkez,  deputy  for  La  Paz.  Nitol.Ls  de  ('abkeka,  deputy  for 
('ochahamha.  Mantel  Makti'x,  deputy  for  Potosi. — Mantel 
Makiaxo  ('exteno,  deputy  for  ('ochahamha. —  Dioxi.sio  de  la 
Bokda,  dejiuty  for  ('ochahamha.  -Mantel  Akcote,  ileputy  for 
Potosi.  dosE  Antonio  Pallakes,  dejuity  for  Potosi.  dosE  Kt.sta- 
QTio  (Iaketa,  tieputy  for  Potosi.  -dosi:  Mantel  Tames,  deputy  for 
('ochahamha.  Dr.  Pedko  Tekkazas,  deputy  for  ('ocliahamha. 
dosE  Maki'a  Dai.ente,  deputy  for  ('harcas. — Meltiiok  Paz,  deputy 
for  ('ochal)amha.  Fkantlsto  Palaztelos,  deputy  for  ('harcas. 
Mictel  Vakcas,  deputy  for  ('ocliahamha.  Antonio  Vitente 
Seoane.  deputy  for  Santa  ('ruz.  Mantel  Maki'a  (Iaiut'a,  deputy 
for  Potosi. — Maktos  Fsttdeko,  deputy  for  ('ochahamha.-  Makiaxo 
Mendez,  deputy  for  ('ochahamha.  Mantel  ('abello,  deputy  for 
('ocliahamha. —  Dr.  dosE  Makiaxo  KxKi'gTi:/..  deputy  for  Potosi. — 
IsiDOKo  Tkimillo,  deputy  for  Potosi.  di'AN  Mantel  de  Montoya, 
deputy  for  Potosi. — Ambkosio  Makiaxo  IIidalco,  deputy  for  ('har¬ 
cas.  Maktixiano  Vakcas,  deputy  for  Potosi.  Vitente  ('aballeko, 
deputy  for  Santa  ('ruz.  -dosf:  Icxatio  de  San  (iiXEs,  deputy 
for  Potosi,  secretary.  -Ancel  Makiaxo  Mosto.so,  deputy  for  ('harcas, 
secretary. 
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II.  TIIK  LIBKKATOK  BICdS  sr('KK  TO  A(’('KPT  TIIK 
PKi:siI)KX(T  BOLIVIA 

('akacas,  April  a.  /<S’?r. 

To  Ills  KxcelU'ncy 

The  (Ikaxi)  Mailshal  ok  Aya(  rt  ho. 

Prt  sUlmt  of  the  liepiihlic  <ij  Hulivid. 

Slit:  Tlu'  Bolivian  ])('o])lo  has  chosen  you  for  its  chief  inaj;istrate; 
y(Ui  are  worthy  of  this  t(‘stiinonial  of  national  jiratitude.  The  (’on- 
<;ress  of  that  Kepuhlie  eariu*stly  hep^  me  to  ui’j'e  you  to  aec('])t  the 
Presidency  of  the  State  in  aceordanee  with  the  (’onstitution.  If  I 
h»ved  you  more  than  I  love  Bolivia,  I  should  advise  you  to  avoid  the 
cruel  sufferiii};  entailed  hy  the  ex(*rcise  of  the  su])reme  power:  hut  no; 
Bolivia  for  you,  as  for  me.  is  our  favorite  daufjhter;  .luiun  and 
Ayaeucho  hefjot  her;  the  Liberator  should  preserve  her  at  the  cost 
of  any  saerifiee.  Y<tur  name  will  s;o  <lown  in  history  amon*;  the 
foundei-s  of  re])uhlies.  Bidivia  is  your  achievement;  like  a  tender 
and  helov(*d  daughter,  sin*  has  a  rij'ht  to  ])ar(>ntal  care.  .Vyacucho 
im])os<*d  this  duty  upon  you;  th(*re  you  received  from  the  hands  of 
\*ictorv  the  title  of  Father  and  F'ounder  of  Bolivia.  I  know  you, 
sir.  and  therefore  1  venture  to  p(‘tition  y(tu:  you  can  eommand 
witlu)Ut  fear  and  without  reproach;  your  ability  and  your  jjreat  soul 
answer  for  the  prosperity  of  Bolivia.  1  have  committe<l  you  to  the 
Bolivian  (’on<;ress.  1  have  };ratuitously  constituted  myself  your 
guarantor.  1  ho])e  that  you  will  ])ardon  me  a  liberty  which  honois 
you.  although  it  immolat(‘s  you  on  the  altar  of  public  life:  hut  fjlorv 
must  ever  he  the  felicity  of  the  hero. 

I  am  supplicatiii};  you,  sir.  for  the  felicity  <»f  Bolivia;  do  hut  swear 
to  he  the  constitutional  president  of  that  Ke])uhlie,  and  its  »;ood 
fortune  will  endure  forever. 

Aeee])t  tin*  ex])ressio!i  »>f  my  distinj^uished  consideration  and 
respect. 


(Signed) 


Boli'vab. 


ACTUAL  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  BOLIVIA 


By  Sknou  Dox  Albeuto  Palacios 

Consul  deiicnd  of  Bolivia  in  San  Franrisco,  Calif. 

Bolivia  is  at  the  present  time  developing  a  eoinprehensive  and 
ain])Ie  plan  of  j)ul)lie  works  in  several  regions  of  the  Kepub- 
lie.  This  plan  contemplates  principally  the  construction  of 
three  railroad  lines:  one  of  which  runs  toward  the  north,  its 
object  being  to  reach  a  navigable  point  of  the  Beni  Kiver,  tributary 
to  the  Amazon,  connecting  in  this  manner  the  immense  valleys  of 
the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  Republic  with  the  Andes 
region;  the  sc'cond  line  runs  toward  the  east  in  order  to  connect  Sucre, 
one  (*f  the  principal  centers  of  the  Republic,  with  the  rest  of  it;  and 
the  third  is  to  join  tlie  Bolivian  Railroad  system  with  that  of 
Argentina. 

The  line  to  Argentina  is  being  financed  with  part  of  the  loan  of 
S33,0(M),()()0,  floated  in  the  Lnited  States  in  1922,  and  which  was  used 
first  to  convert  the  Bolivian  debt,  and  second  to  carry  out  several 
public  works.  The  railroad  to  the  Beni  River  is  being  constructed 
with  funds  approi)riated  by  the  treasury  of  the  Department  of  La 
Paz.  For  the  continuation  of  the  line  to  Sucre,  102  miles  in  length, 
the  Bolivian  Government  has  just  negotiated  an  internal  loan  of 
10, 000, 000  Bolivian  pesos  (that  is  about  S3,000,000),  with  Patino 
(Inc.),  the  biggest  Bolivian  mining  concern,  which  proves  first,  the 
existence  of  suflicient  Bolivian  capital  to  undertake  enterprises  of 
such  magnitmle,  and  secondly,  that  the  American  loan  has  served  to 
strengthen  our  credit,  and  has  not  depleted  the  resources  of  the 
Bolivian  treasury. 

This  loan  of  10,000,000  Bolivian  pesos  is  being  issued  at  par,  hear¬ 
ing  8  per  cent  interest  and  2  per  cent  redemption.  It  should  he  noted 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  South  American  loan  that  has  been  issuetl 
at  par. 

The  railroad  to  Argentina  is  considered  as  the  most  important  one 
constructed  by  the  country,  since  it  is  to  connect  the  southern  part 
of  the  Republic,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural 
production,  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  with  the  European 
and  American  markets,  this  new  line  establishing  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  distance  from  La  Paz  to  the  Argentine  frontier  is  .519 
mih*s,  and  from  this  point  to  Buenos  Aires  1,19.5  mih's.  ('onse- 
(juently,  this  railroad  also  places  the  Argentine  Republic  in  direct 
communication  with  the  northern  part  of  ('bile  and  the  southern  part 
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TYl'E  OK  LOCOMOTIVE  OX  THE  LA  I’AZ-YVNOAS  UVILKOAO 

Bolivia  has  actuallv  boon  able  to  establish  a  railroad  system  in  its 
western  section,  joining  it  with  the  Pacific  by  three  railroad  lines 
which  terminate  in  the  ports  of  Antofagasta,  and  Arica  (Chile),  and 
Mollendo  ( Peru) ;  thus  conuecting  its  principal  mining  centers,  which 
are  situated  on  the  Bolivian  plateau  in  the  Andes  region.  Its  pro¬ 
gram  now  contemplates  uniting  the  highlands  with  the  plains  of  the 
east  and  northeast.  The  principal  line  planned  in  this  program  is  the 
one  from  Cochahamha  to  Santa  ('ruz,  the  definite  specifications  of 
which  have  been  completed. 

In  this  same  Santa  (’ruz  region,  a  highway  is  being  constructed, 
which  is  to  unite  the  city  of  this  name  with  Yacuiha,  a  town  situated 
on  the  Argentine  frontier. 


of  Peru,  through  the  Bolivian  territory,  affording  new  markets  for 
Ai^entine  wheat,  cattle,  hides,  wool,  etc. 

The  line  to  Yungas  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  America; 
leaving  La  Paz  at  an  altitude  of  12,13(>  feet,  and  climbing  the  Andes 
chain  of  mountains  up  to  1,5,258  feet,  it  descends  by  the  eastern  slope 
and  will  eventually  reach  the  northern  plains  at  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet,  and  at  a  navigable  point  of  the  Beni  River,  whence  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  is  established.  At  the  prt'sent  time  it  reaches  the  Yungas  Valley, 
the  construction  work  being  locatetl  00  kilometers  from  the  citj'  of 
La  Paz.  Its  maximum  grade  is  (i  per  cent  in  some  places  and  it  is 
electrically  operated. 
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With  Arfioiitina,  as  has  stated  above,  Ihdivia  will  soon  he  eon- 
neeted  hy  means  of  the  eoinpletion  of  a  railroad  which  unites  the 
Bolivian  line's  with  those  of  Argentina  in  the  frontier  town  of  La 
Quiaea  (Arjjentina). 

ri'nuc  WORKS 

^  Last  year  the  I’len  ('ontraetiii}'  ('o.  eoinpleted  the  contracts  that 
it  had  entered  into  with  the  Government  for  the  sewerajje  system  in 
the  cities  of  La  Pa/  and  ('ochahamha,  representinj;  a  cost  of 
$2,2.j;L(M)().  These  public  works  have  notably  improved  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  both  cities,  the  first  of  which  has  a  population  of 
1 30, 000  and  the  second  of  50,000. 


A  OENEUAl.  VIEW  OF  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA 


The  city  of  La  Pa/  has  voted  a  loan  of  1,SOO,000  Bolivian  pesos,  in 
order  to  pave  the  jrreater  part  of  its  streets,  which  loan  was  fully  suh- 
serihed  within  the  country,  and  the  work  is  now  under  construction. 
The  pavinj;  of  sidewalks  is  to  he  paid  for  by  the  property  ownei-s. 
the  city  undertakinj;  oidy  the  paviii}?  of  the  streets. 

The  material  that  is  hein*;  used  is  exclusively  the  product  of  the 
country.  It  is  all  of  jiranite,  which  after  several  tests  has  proven  to 
lx*  the  best  to  resist  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  "reat  altitude  at 
which  these  cities  are  located,  and  where  both  cement  and  asphalt 
crack  easily  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  Many  Ameri- 
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cans  wlio  live  in  Bolivia  state  that  the  sidewalks  made  from  blocks  of 
this  very  hanl  stone  will  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  This  loan  is 
guaranteed  and  will  he  redeemed  by  taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and  building  material  used  in  the  city. 

For  many  years  a  cathedral  of  immense  proportions  has  been 
under  construction.  All  of  it,  including  the  domes,  is  of  granite, 
many  millions  having  been  spent  in  its  building.  To  complete  it 
the  hoard  of  the  a.ssociation  in  charge  has  voted  a  loan  of  600, 000 
Bolivian  pesos,  and  this  year  it  will  open  for  religious  services; 
nevertheless,  it  will  not  he  entirely  completed,  as  the  towers  and 
decorations  yet  remain  unfinishe*!.  In  1023  it  expended  185,000 
Bolivian  pesos. 


The  same  city  of  La  Paz  has  torn  <lown  its  three  old  hospitals 
which  were  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  is  now  building  a  modern 
one  in  the  suburbs,  of  which  several  units  are  already  com])let(*d. 
The  total  cost  will  reach  a  sum  over  2,000,000  liolivian  pesos. 

The  Banco  dela  Nacion  Boliviana  has  at  present  under  construction 
a  new  building  to  house  its  institution  which  will  he  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  Bolivia.  Its  corner  site  is  OS  by  131  feet  and  the  four-stoiy 
building  will  occupy  a  space  of  12,838  scpiare  feet.  The  underground 
vaults  will  also  occupy  all  this  extension  and  the  safe-deposit  boxes, 
as  well  as  all  the  iron  doors,  will  he  furnished  by  the  well-known 
English  linn  ('huhh  &  Co. 


A  SI'ANISn-rOI.O.NlAI.  KESIOE.N'CE  I.\  LA  PAZ 
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'riic  Tiahuanacu  Palace  is  now  completing  the  installations  inci¬ 
dental  to  housing  the  museum  of  antuiuities,  ethnography,  ceramics, 
etc.,  and  the  library  of  the  Geographic  Society.  The  palace  embodies 
architectural  and  decorative  motives  of  the  Tiahuanacu  ruins,  which 
date  hack  to  before  the  time  of  the  Incas.  La  Paz  is  also  building  a 
new  city  hall,  the  first  unit  being  finished  this  year,  costing  500, 000 
Bolivian  pesos. 

The  Chamber  of  ('ommerce  of  La  Paz  has  donated  65,000  Bolivian 
])esos  to  the  city  for  imiirovements  in  the  children’s  public  play¬ 
grounds. 

The  city  of  Sucre,  capital  of  the  Republic,  has  recently  appropri¬ 
ated  the  sum  of  half  a  million  Bolivian  pesos  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
])ark  and  a  paving  program,  and  this  work  is  also  under  active  con¬ 
struction.  The  city  of  Potosf  has  voted  a  program  of  public  works 
amounting  to  1,(S0(), ()()()  Bolivian  pesos,  the  main  part  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  municipal  market  to  serve  as  model  for  others, 
which  will  be  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  this  kind 
of  modern  structure,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mint,  the  building 
of  a  new  municipal  hospital,  and  new  schools. 

It  would  be  in  order  to  mention  that  the  city  of  Potosf  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  mining  region  of  Bolivia,  from  which  come  large 
(juantities  of  silver,  tin,  and  bismuth. 

The  city  of  Cochabamba  which  is  located  in  the  agricultural  center 
of  Bolivia  and  which  has  been  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  Re])ub- 
lic  by  means  of  a  very  expensive  railroad,  which  is  rated  as  the  most 
costly  line  in  the  world,  each  of  its  127  miles  having  cost  an  average 
of  S150,()()(),  has  likewise  voted  a  large  .sum  for  public  improve¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  sum  of  1, ()()(), 000  Bolivian  pe.sos  is  for  the 
increasing  of  its  water  supply,  which  was  proving  inade(piate  in  com- 
jiarison  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  also  for  the  paving  of  a 
portion  of  the  city.  In  addition  it  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
100,000  Bolivian  pesos  for  the  construction  of  a  stadium  for  the  u.se  of 
the  high-school  students,  and  50,000  Bolivian  pesos  for  new  gram¬ 
mar-school  buihlings.  The  city  is  also  building  a  new  hospital. 

’Fhe  city  of  Oruro  has  appropriated  another  million  Bolivian  pesos 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  city  hall,  a  municipal  market,  and  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  hospital. 

Santa  ('ruz,  situated  in  eastern  Bolivia,  and  quite  di.stant 
from  other  centers,  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  water-piping  and  distribution  at  a  cost  of  300, ()()()  Bolivian 
pesos.  It  also  has  under  construction  a  new  municipal  hospital,  and 
a  new  municipal  market  which  will  cost  40,000  Bolivian  pesos. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  cities  of  large  pojiulation  that  works  of 
improvement  are  being  effected;  many  small  towns  of  from  1.000  to 
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S.(K)0  population  have  luuliM'takiM)  them  also,  aiiionj;  them  Acliacaclii 
(S.626),  DepartnuMit  of  La  Paz.  has  appro|)natt*(l  25. ()()()  Bolivian 
pesos  for  public  works,  ('liza  (6, 97'.)).  Department  of  ('oehahamha, 
appropriated  100, ()()()  Bt>livian  pesos  for  water  mains;  Quime  (1.74()). 
Department  of  La  Paz,  is  installing  water  mains  and  pavinj;  its 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  .50.000  Bolivian  pesos;  Impiisivi  (6.0.56).  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz,  is  expendinj;  15.000  Bolivian  pesos  to  extend  its 
el(*<-trie-li};ht  service;  Aycpiile  (5,656),  Department  of  ('oehal)and)a. 


Ph(»t(>zniph  By  I.  F.  Sch«*l«*r 

TIIK  (  AIMTOL.  srC'KK.  H<)M\  I.V 


V 

is  also  eonstruetin<;  a  modern  system  of  water  mains  and  is  huildinj; 
a  munieipal  hos])ital;  Pasorapa  of  the  same  Department,  will 

alsj^soon  have  a  modern  system  of  water  mains.  Iluanuni  (1.677). 
Department  of  Oruro,  a  new  town,  is  ailso  eom|)letinj;  sevend  puhli'- 
works.  Arani  (('oehahamha),  is  replaein<;  its  water  mains.  It  has 
received  for  this  purpaase  14,000  feet  of  Manessman  iron  water  pipe*  in 
order  to  eonduet  water  to  the  city,  ('hulumani  (6,000),  has  imported 
hvdro(*h*etrie  maehin**rv  '(U'  its  electric  service. 
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NEW  ITBLIC  IIKMIWAYS 

Duriii"  tlu'  last  throe  years  several  automobile  roads  have  heeii 
constructed,  amonj;  which  the  principal  are  as  follows: 


From —  Miles 

1.41  P:i/  to  Sorata . . . 

Atoclia  to  Villazon _ _  125 

Potosi  to  Sucre _  lUfi 

Sucre  to  ('ochaLaiuLa _  191 

Tarija  to  Villazon . - . . 270 

.Sucre  to  Padilla _  110 


An  automobile  service  is  maintained  over  these  roads  for  the  | 

transportation  of  passengers  and  the  concessionaires  receive  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  such  roads,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  appropriating  for  this  purpose  in  1924  the  sum  of  278.387 
Bolivian  pesos. 

The  sum  of  2.70. OOO  Bolivian  pesos  is  now  being  spent  for  the 
construction  of  an  automobile  road  from  Sucre,  the  capital,  to  the 
town  of  Monteagudo,  of  which  a  stretch  of  1 10  miles,  as  far  as  Padilla, 
has  been  completed.  This  road  passes  through  a  region  rich  in 
agricultural  products.  i 

The  firm  of  Guggenheim  Bros.,  an  American  concern,  owner  of  ^ _ _ 

an  important  tin  mine,  has  constructed  a  road  70  miles  in  length  * 

from  the  railroad  station  of  Kucaliptus  to  their  property  at  a  cost  of 
.'^SOil.OOO.  The  West  ('oast  Leader  says:  “It  is  claimed  to  he  the 
htngest  and  the  best  road  ever  built  in  South  America  by  private 
interests.”  This  road  is  from  13,()()()  to  1.7,()()()  feet  above  sea  level. 

A  road  from  ('hiciuitos  to  ('ordillera  (Department  of  .Santa  (’ruz). 
has  Ix'cn  opened  to  pnhlic  traffic,  and  two  contracts  made  for  the  j 

construction  of  the  road  from  Punata  to  Vallegrande  (Departments 
of  .Santa  ('ruz  and  ('ochahamha),  at  a  cost  of  ,")(),(H)()  and  24().(M)t) 

Bolivian  pesos,  respectively. 

The  city  of  Tarija.  with  its  lO.OOO  inhabitants,  has  been  connected  i 

with  the  Bolivian-Argentine  Railway  by  means  of  an  automobile 
road  extending  a  length  of  270  miles,  at  a  cost  of  8 1.7, ,7,30  Bolivian 
p(‘sos.  which  was  built  by  the  Government,  and  at  the  present  time  • 

the  town  has  voted  the  sum  of  .700.000  Bolivian  pesos  for  paving 
anti  sewerage  improvements.  I 

From  San  Borja  (Yacuma)  to  the  counties  of  Imiuisivi,  Ayopoya. 

La  Paz.  and  ('ochahamha,  a  distance  of  3.77  miles,  a  road  for  the 
transportation  of  cattle  is  being  built,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  ' 

330.000  Bolivian  pesos.  This  will  relieve  the  shortage  of  cattle 
in  the  highlands  and  open  the  market  to  the  plains  of  the  north. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  200.000  Bolivian  pesos  to  take 
care  of  rebuilding  and  extending  the  roads  in  the  valley  of  “Rio  Ahajo”  < 

near  the  town  of  La  Paz.  * 


) ' 
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The  automobile  roa<l  from  La  Paz  to  Sorata,  a  mountainous  road 
l).‘i  miles  long,  has  been  completed  ami  opens  up  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  picturcs([ue  sections  of  the  Ifepublic. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES 

One  of  Bolivia’s  most  serious  handicaps  in  building  railroatls 
and  in  general  construction,  will  be  greath'  relieved  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Sociedad  de  C'emento  Nacional,  which  will  manufacture 
cement.  It  will  be  located  in  Calacoto,  county  of  Pacajes,  near 
La  Paz. 

Three  years  ago  a  cardboard  factory  was  established  in  Bolivia 
which,  having  obtained  satisfactory  results,  extended  its  business 


SUSPENSION'  BHinOE  ON  THE  SUCRE-COCUAFIAMHA  ROAD 


t(»  the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  paper,  and  finally  has  com¬ 
menced  to  produce  newsprint  paper  on  which  some  of  the  Bolivian 
dailies  are  already  being  printed.  Its  machinery  is  operated  by  means 
of  electricity  and  the  raw  material  used  is  straw  and  wild  grass,  the 
use  of  these  being  especially  notable,  since  up  to  this  time  the  hind¬ 
rance  which  can  be  said  to  have  absolutely  prohibited  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  many  countries  was  the  want  of  the  raw  material.  Among 
its  products  are  the  following:  Letterhead  paper,  dull  and  glossy; 
paper  for  newspapers;  paper,  plain  and  ruled,  white  and  in  colors. 
It  also  manufactures  envelopes  of  various  sizes,  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags  and  waterproof  roofing  paper  and  has  a  capacity  of  four 
and  one-half  million  pounds  yearly. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 


The  exports  of  Bolivia  during  the  last  three  years  amounted  to  the 
following  figures: 


Yt'ar 

Metric  tons  | 

Value.  Bolivian  |)esos 

1921  _ 

1922  _ 

1923  _ 

. .  95,983  i 

. 121,725 

. 122,736 

66,  919,  44.5.  62 
94,  789,  .561.  28 
107,  693.  861.  98 

During  the  fii*st  four  months  of  15)24  the  exports  were  valued  at 
40,936,474.47  Bolivian  pesos,  which  represents  a  30  percent  increase 
as  compared  with  the  exports  during  the  first  four  months  of  1923, 
which  came  to  35,975,573.29  Bolivian  pesos. 

The  principal  articles  exported  in  1923  were  the  following: 


Till . 

Silver . 

CopiHT _ 

Rul)lx'r _ 

Bi.sniuth _ 

Ix'ad _ 

Miscellaneoii.s 


Boliviiin  jiesos 

SO,  012,  408.  57 
5),  370,  450.  52 
0,  702,  441.  87 
3,  447,  345.  92 

2,  484,  313.  12 
1,  980,  351.  55 

3,  030,  490.  43 


The  imports  during  the  same  time  were  as  follows: 


Bolivian  ih-sos 

1921.. . . . .  70,  8.53,  152.  19 

1922 . . . .53.  092,  129.  05 

1923. . . . . . .5.5,  .589,  .505.  72 


The  exports  from  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1924  were  9,500 
tons,  with  a  value  of  .S374,3<S0.30;  and  from  Seattle  15,000  tons, 
valued  at  §775,098.23. 

N.VTIONAL  DEBT 


The  public  debts  on  June  30,  1924,  were  as  follows: 

Dollars 

E.xteriial  debt . . .  30,  465,  5(M) 

Internal  debt _ _  1.5,  330,  600 

Therefore,  the  per  capita  external  debt  was  .§10.15  and  the  per 
capita  total  debt  .§15.20. 

The  bonds  floated  by  the  American  loan  of  1922  in  the  various 
issues  reached  a  sum  total  of  .$29,000,000.  From  this  sum  there 
has  already  been  paid  through  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund 
(August  13,  1924)  .$1,188,.500.  Bonds  outstanding  at  that  time  were 
$27,811, .500. 

Bolivia  produces  almost  half  of  the  world’s  supply  of  tin,  the 
average  price  during  1923  being  £202  a  ton,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year  £247.  Bolivia  is  also  the  principal  producer 
of  bismuth,  whose  price  is  controlled  by  the  Bolivian  mines. 
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INTKKN ATIOXAI.  HKIlXiE  SPAXXlX«i  THE  gflACA  HIVEU 

Tlu‘st>  roscrvps  iiicorporatod  with  the  pnid-iii)  capitid  }jivc  a  total 
hanking  capital  (tf  Bs  til .973.2()S.:i!).  Tiu*  reserves  in  fjold  of  these 
thre(‘  hanks  amount  to  Bs  21  ,()t)<S.9{)o.St),  and  the  profits  made 
dnriiifi  the  fiist  six  months  of  1924  to  Bs  2,1>()9,()4S.29. 

Tlie  money  received  in  deposit  from  the  public  amounted  to  Bs  - 
')4,35t),371 .29.  To  this  should  he  added  Bs  29,894,72.5.98  more 
received  in  trust  from  the  public,  {jiviiif;  a  total  of  Bs  89,2,51.999.88. 

Bolivian  e.xchaiifie  at  par  is  that  of  2..5  Bolivian  pesos  for  one 
dollar. 

The  exchanwe  durinj;  the  last  three  months  has  lluctuated  around 
2.9,5  Bolivian  pesos  per  dollar. 


XATIOXAL  BAXK.S 

The  paid  capital  of  the  three  national  hanks  up  to  June  .39.  1924, 
was  as  folhtws: 

Holivinn  im'sos 

Miok'ii  tie  la  Xacioii  Holiviaiia . . 22,  (MM),  (MM) 

Maiico  Xacioiial  (ic  Bolivia .  . .  .  12,  (MM),  (MM) 

Banco  Mercaiitil  .  .  .  _ _ _  12.  ;>(M),  (MM) 

Total _  _  _ _ _ 4(),  .'aM).  (MM) 

The  reserves  (»f  each  one  of  these  hanks  are  the  folh)winf;: 

Riiliviiin  IM‘S()S 

B:mco  (le  la  Xacion  Boliviana _ _ -  3.  .573,  2()S.  IB) 

Banco  Xacional  do  Bolivia _  S,  1.50,  (MM).  (M) 

Banc<»  Mcrcantil  .  .  _ _  3,  7.50,  IMM).  00 

Total... . . . .  1.5,473.208.30 
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NATIONAL  BLDC.ET 

The  appropriations  for  expenses  for  the  present  year  are: 

Bolivian  pesos 

Xational  budget . . . .  44,876,203.87 

Doi)artineut  budgets _  10,  .551,  286.  29 

Sum  total . . . . .  .55,  427,  490.  16 

The  appropriations  for  the  Department  do  not  include  those  for 
the  municipalities  that  have  the  right  to  vote  certain  taxes  (with 
the  consent  of  Congress)  to  care  for  their  local  needs  (sanitation, 
public  lighting,  water  mains,  paving,  etc.). 

The  1924-25  Congress  voted  42,220,400  Bolivian  pesos,  which 
covers  all  expenses  for  this  year  and  balances  the  budget. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  FREIGHT 

La  Paz  is  an  important  railroad  center,  four  different  lines  leaving 
from  there:  (1)  To  Mollendo  (Peru);  (2)  to  Arica  (Chile);  (3)  to 
Antofagasta  (Chile)  and  the  Argentine  Republic;  (4)  to  Yungas, 
partly  constructe<l,  which  is  to  terminate  at  a  point  on  a  navigable 
river  flowing  toward  the  Amazon  and  therefore  making  a  connection 
with  Brazil. 

Mr.  Nelson  Rounsewell,  in  an  interesting  study  on  the  economic 
plans  of  the  Ai^entine-Bolivian  Railroad,  states  the  following:  “As 
the  terminal  of  four  great  international  railroads.  La  Paz  will  be  the 
most  important  railway  center  in  South  America.  Travelers  from 
all  directions  will  fiml  the  route  “via  La  Paz”  to  be  the  quickest  and 
most  interesting,  combining  a  variety  of  scenic  and  commercial 
interest  not  to  be  equaled  by  any  other  transcontinental  route.” 

Following  are  some  distances  and  passenger  rates  on  the  above- 
mentioned  international  lines: 

From  La  Paz  to  .Antofagasta _ 722  miles — rate,  81.65  Bolivian  pesos  and 

22.40  Bolivian  pesos  for  2  nights  Pullman. 

From  La  Paz  to  .\riea _ _ 274  miles — rate,  43.85  Bolivian  iiesos  and 

9.40  Bolivian  pesos  for  1  night  Pullman. 

From  La  Paz  to  Mollendo . . 529  miles— rate,  91.80  Bolivian  pe.sos. 

From  La  Paz  to  Buenos  .Aires _ 1,714  miles — rates,  380  Bolivian  pesos, 

not  including  Pullman. 

On  the  Buenos  Aires  line  (50  miles  under  construction  were  to  be 
completed  in  May  of  the  present  year;  this  distance  was  covered  by 
automobiles  until  the  completion  of  the  railroad.  In  addition  to  the 
above  rates  we  give  the  following  for  people  who  may  wish  to  travel 
to  Bolivia  by  water  from  this  country: 


From  New  A'ork  to  .Arica  (first  class) . . . . $235 

From  San  Francisco  to  .Arica  (first  cla.ss) _  285 

.5046t>— 2.5t— Hull.  8 - 3  ' 
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ANOTIIEK  TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  USE  ON  HOLIVIAN  RAILROADS 

From  Avest  coast  of  South  America  to  Pacific  coast; 

Ores . per  2,240  pounds..  $4.  50 

General  cargo _ jier  ton  \V,M..  10.  00 

FolloAvin"  are  cablegram  rates  to  Bolivia; 

Full  rate _ _ _ for  each  word..  $0.  62 

Deferred. . . . . . . do _  .31 

Week  end _ _ _ for  20  words..  3.10 

The  consular  disjiatch  of  merchandise  to  BoliA'ia  requires  the 
folloAviuf;; 

The  consular  invoice  is  to  he  made  out  in  five  copies,  except  on 
shipments  going  A'ia  Mollendo,  which  requires  six  copies,  presentation 
of  commercial  invoice,  payment  of  3  per  cent  on  the  f.  o.  h.  value  of 
the  shipment,  stating  in  all  the  documents  that  the  shipment  is  going 


As  there  are  many  companies  that  jirovide  passenger  service  to 
South  America,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  he  slight  differences  in 
the  above  rates,  just  as  there  are  also  differences  in  those  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  which  are  revised  each  year. 

Current  freight  rates  (Pacific  coast  to  west  coast  of  South  America) ; 


Lunil>er . . jkt  M  feet  $11-12 

Flour. . . . . . . per  2,000  pound.s.  .  10 

Rice. . do _  10 

Oil  and  gasoline _ _ per  ton  W/M..  10 

Canned  goods _ do _  15 

General  cargo . . . do _  18 

Machinery _ do _  25 

F^xplosivcs _ per  2,000  pounds..  50 


>  .According  to  destination  and  size  of  |>arccls. 
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forward  “eii  transito  a  Bolivia,”  which  notation  must  also  be  shown 
on  the  packages  besides  the  respective  marks  and  weights  in  kilos. 
Each  consular  invoice  blank  is  valued  at  $0.25. 

PASSPORTS 

To  be  allowed  to  visit  Bolivia,  the  following  ilocuments  are  required; 

(a)  Passport  visad  by  the  Bolivian  consul; 

(b)  Certificate  of  good  health,  showing  the  bearer  not  to  suffer 
from  any  contagious  disease. 

(f)  Certificate  of  good  conduct  issued  In*  the  police  authorities. 


Photocnph  by  I.  F.  Schecler 


COPPER  ORE  AW.\IT1NG  SHIPMENT  AT  COROCORO 

MIXING  NEWS 

Pulacayo  is  an  old  mine  which  is  said  to  have  produced  more 
silver  than  any  other.  American  capital  now  owns  a  jiart  of  it, 
working  it  with  very  good  machinery.  Shafts  and  excavations 
have  already  reached  a  depth  of  1,700  feet.  However,  the  most 
notable  thing  about  this  enterj)rise  is  that  the  mine  dumpings  that 
were  entirely  valueless  a  few  years  ago,  by  means  of  the  modern 
process  of  concentration  can  now  be  exploited.  The  cubic  measure¬ 
ment  of  such  dumpings  amounts  to  about  3,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
45,000,000  Bolivian  pesos,  which  now  constitute  an  actual  reserve 
for  the  company. 

On  the  Bolivian  plateau,  near  the  city  of  Oruro,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  extensive  deposits  of  tri-basic  ])hosphate  of  lime,  a  substance 
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consideretl  as  one  of  the  best  for  soil  fertilizing,  and  superior  to 
C'hilean  nitrates.  If  this  fertilizer  is  a  hydrated  tri-calcium  phos¬ 
phate  it  will  represent  considerable  riches,  since  this  substance  is 
considered  as  a  very  pure  calcium  phosphate — in  fact  the  finest  to 
he  found  in  the  world.  Petitions  have  been  filed  for  its  exploitation, 
foreigners  who  are  interested  being  able  to  obtain  grants  under  the 
same  conditions  as  Bolivian  citizens.  In  this  connection  it  is 
in  order  to  repeat  the  following  opinion  on  the  Bolivian  mining  laws 
expressed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Schurz,  trade  commissioner  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  in  Series  Xo.  208  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce: 

Tl>ere  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  mining  laws  in  general 
are  more  favorable  to  the  foreigner  than  in  Bolivia.  .All  foreigners,  regardless 
of  nationality,  may  acquire  mineral  claims  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
citizens  of  Bolivia.  Nor  are  these  conditions  onerous  or  difficult  of  fulfillment. 

GENERAL  NEWS 

In  the  Chapare  region  (Cochabamba)  a  plan  for  foreign  coloniza¬ 
tion  there  is  being  developed.  Fifty  colonists  are  now  established 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  receive  150  European  families. 

Col.  William  II.  Murray,  of  Oklahoma,  has  obtained  a  concession 
^  of  Bolivian  Government  lands  in  order  to  establish  American  farmers 
on  them.  The  first  colony  of  30  families  is  now  established  there. 

According  to  the  latest  information  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Xew 
Jersey,  the  drilling  operations  which  they  are  carrying  on  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Bolivia,  Bermejo  No.  2  well  has  reached  a  dej)th 
of  1,900  feet  and  is  j)roducing  500  barrels  daily. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Central  Telegraph  office, 
there  are  206  branch  telegraph  oflices,  and  in  those  sections  isolated 
from  the  cities  12  wireless  stations  have  been  installed  and  are  in 
operation. 

Heating  by  electricity  is  meeting  with  great  approval  in  La  Paz. 

There  are  already  installed  2,300  electric  heaters,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Bolivian  General  Enterprise  Co. 

Prof.  Waldemar  Lindgren,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  recently  made  very  interesting  studies  on  Bolivian 
geology. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  is  publishing  a  series  of  monographs 
devoted  to  the  jiresentation  of  investigations  on  the  geology  of 
Bolivia.  Two  numbers  are  devoted  to  the  following  subjects: 

Xo.  1.  The  Geoloejy  of  the  Corocoro  Copper  District  of  Bolivia,  by 
Joseph  T.  Singewald,  jr.,  and  Edward  W.  Berry,  115  pp.,  7  plates. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  $1.25. 

Xo.  4.  PaJeobotanical  Contributions  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  Peru,  the  Miocene  of  Southern  Chile,  and  Pliocene  of 
Bolivia,  by  Edward  W.  Berry. 


HK.IIWAY  Cc:>MMISSIW  TO  THt  ^rRICf  Ot  COLUMBIA  AND  TUB 
States  of  North  Carolina. Kentucay.  Illinois.  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. Michigan, Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
June  2  to  July  3. 1924. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  or  the  people  or  the 
United  States  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  your 
definite  program  or  highway  education,  the  principles 
of  which  have  been  firmly  implanted  in  their  minds. 

YOU  HAVE  EVERY  REASON  TO  PEEL  A  DEEP  SENSE  OF  PRIDE 
IN  HAVING  SPREAD  WITH  SUCH  SUCCESS  THIS  MODERN  CONCEPT 
OF  HUMAN  WELL  BEING.  IT  HAS.  NO  DOUBT.  BEEN  APPARENT  TO 
YOU  THAT  IN  TENDERING  TO  US  YOUR  GENEROUS  INVITATION 
WE  HAVE  NOT  FAILED  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  APPRECIATE  THE 
GREAT  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  IDEAS  WHICH  IT  IS  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOARD  TO  PERPETUATE, 

WE  WHO  HAVE  OBSERVED  THE  RESULTS  OF  YOUR  ENDEAVORS 
RENDER  TO  YOU  OUR  HEARTFELT  APPRECIATION  AND  OUR 
EVERLASTING  GRATITUDE.  WHICH  WE  FURTHER  EXTEND  TO 
THE  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  CObPttkATF.D  WITH  YOO 
IN  THIS  GREAT  WORK  AND  TO  THE  INOIVlDUAtS  WHO  HAVE 
ACCORDED  US  THEIR  MOST  COURTEOUS  ATTENTION. 

ARGENTINA  GUATEMALA  * 

MAHUTL  1.  BAIIRA  (OUirOlUKri  CIN.  JUAirtAUmTA  FADIIU  . 

LUS  tUGCMO  BlftTM  JMM  MCitArM  ^Ut  LirYkirMiuA« 

n/xi  |\/|A  H'JNUUKAq 

DV^I«|vlA  MAMUCL  A  2CLAtt 

J.  SAMruCO  AIIAMAVD  JIMN  RtVtBO  «. 

fstikyii  ,  MEXICO  •• 

a.mmaima  CAAirot  rmowwo  A.MA»t  c  rmLLAA****** 

lOAOViM  T.n  Oiivtiiw  AumAuo  ricuico  cotlaa* 

Qiii.E  - 

ruMM  uoM  MArrwti  iHckx  «ica  oun  aoowo  caioimai 

SAiniACO  MAAW  vicuAa  panama 

COLOMBIA  *  uOfOloo  AavuuiHA  ruAiAt  cuaICia 

MSU)  UMHWI  CAir.tDO  NIUO  fAJAlUO  PARAGUAY 

ALMRfO  L.aOw;Al.l'>  AUJANPII)  MBOUNI  ,  * 

COSTA  RICA  "  '  PERU  *  *■  ’ 

■iCAtoo  AACHico  ,  CAii3*^S!cp»  Y  CAifit|Ciu  rtosnuA  ruoi 

A  (^OBA  .  "“T  A  Ai  VADOR'  JL 

Aixxm  ABtllA*»  ABMAHDO  «lOa  ,  MARUtl  &fVi  MA.llibi;  JS 

nOMINICAfi  REPUBLIC URUGUAY  K' 

,  M.A.COrxO  -  .  ;-I^lt^  CAA^U4A>A  ACU$T]»I  MA££I 


VI 


TAIU,P;T  (•DMMp;M()H.\TI.\<i  THK  VISIT  OK  tup:  pan  amp:uican' 
IlUillWAY  ('OMMl.SSIOX 


This  lironYA'  lahlct.  l•(>n^mo^l<)rativ^•  of  tin-  visit  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  Highway  Commission 
to  the  rnite<l  Slates.  June  2-July  3,  1924.  was  unveiled  with  a|>|»roi>riale  eeremonies  in  the 
patio  of  the  Pan  .Vnu'rinin  Cnion  Building  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  1925.  The  tablet 
lias  since  iM-en  set  in  iiermanent  |M>sition  in  the  north  wall  of  the  lower  c-orridor. 


To  COMMEMORATE  the  visit  to  the  United  States  in  June, 
1924,  of  the  Latin  American  delegates  to  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Conference,  a  bronze  tablet  was  recentlj'  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
mony,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  members 
of  the  Latin  American  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  other  prominent  offi¬ 
cials  participated.  The  tablet,  which  is  5  feet  high  by  3  feet  in 
width,  bears  an  inscription,  addressed  to  the  Highway  Education 
Board  and  signed  by  all  the  Latin  American  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Commemorative  of  the  official  rieit  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Commission  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Sorth  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Xew  Jersey,  June  2  to 
July  3,  1924. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  your  definite  program  of  highway  education,  the  prineiples  of  which 
have  been  firmly  implanted  in  their  minds. 

You  have  every  reason  to  feel  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  having  spread  with  such 
success  this  modern  concept  of  human  icell  being.  It  has  no  doubt,  been  apparent 
to  you  that  in  tendering  to  your  generous  invitation  we  have  not  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  great  social  importance  of  the  ideas  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  board  to  perpetuate. 

U'e  who  have  observed  the  results  of  your  endeavors,  render  to  you  our  heartfelt 
appreeiation  and  our  everlasting  gratitude,  which  we  further  extend  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  cooperated  with  you  in  this  great  work  and  to  the  individuals  icho 
have  accorded  us  their  most  eourteous  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Bulletin  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  which  met  at  Washington  in  June,  1924,  was  organized  by  the 
Highway  Education  Board  of  the  United  States  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  group  of  automobile  and  road  machinery  manufacturers,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  road  engineers  of  Latin  America 
the  most  modern  methods  of  highway  construction  and  the  economic 
advantages  of  improved  means  of  communication.  That  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  forerunner  of  the  official  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
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The  Ambassador  of  ('hile,  Sefior  Don  Ihdtr&n  Mathieu,  presented  the  tatdet  to  the  Highway  EfUieation 
Hoard  on  liehalf  of  the  memliers  of  the  commission.  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  chairman  of  that  hoard, 
accepted  the  tatilet  and  transferred  it  to  the  custorly  of  the  Pan  .\m(>ric!in  Union 
In  the  i>hotograph,  left  to  right;  M.  Hannihal  Price,  the  Minister  of  Haiti;  Sefior  Don  Manuel  C.  Tfllez. 
.\mha.s.sador  of  Mexico:  l>r.  John  J.  Tigert;  Hon.  Frank  H.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State;  Sefior  Don 
Heltran  Mathieu;  Sefior  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrredon,  the  Ambassador  of  .\rgentina;  and  Dr.  L.S.  Rowe, 
Dirr-ctor  General  of  the  Pan  Aineriran  Union 


"poss  which  will  assemble  at  Buenos  Aires  in  October,  1925,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
chairman  of  the  ExecutiA'e  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
federation  for  Highway  Education,  which  was  organized  at  the  con¬ 
ference  in  1924,  presided  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  at  the  Pan 
American  Union.  In  introducing  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Doctor 
Rowe  said  in  part : 

I  can  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by  without  referring  very  briefly  to  the 
splendid  record  of  achievement  of  the  delegates  from  the  Republics  of  Latin 
.\merica  who  attended  the  Pan  -\merican  Highway  Congress.  They  have  spared 
no  effort  in  arousing  public  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  highways  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  have  thus  rendered  a  service  of  which  they  may  well  be 
proud. 


MK.  KELLOGG  DELIVEKIXG  ADDRESS  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Tlu'  Sooretary  of  State,  Hon.  Frank  B.  KellogR,  representing  the  Pan  American  Union,  accepted  the  tj 

custo<ly  of  the  tablet  ^  I 

We  have  assembled  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the  stimulus  received  during  their  visit  to 
the  United  States.  i 

The  presentation  of  this  tablet,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  will  be  made  by  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  whom  I  | 

have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you. 

The  Amhassador  of  Chile,  lion.  Beltran  Mathieii,  who  presented  i 

the  tablet  to  the  Highway  Education  Board  on  behalf  of  the  Latin 
American  delejrates,  spoke  as  follows;  i 

The  pleasant  and  grateful  task  has  fallen  to  me  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  • 

Latin  .\merican  delegates  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Highway  Congress,  the  tablet  J 

commemorative  of  the  holding  of  that  important  meeting.  This  tablet  has,  <| 

however,  a  much  deeper  significance  than  a  mere  historical  reminder  of  that  j 

international  congre.ss.  It  is  intended  to  express  the  deep  appreciation  and  j 

gratitude  of  the  delegates  from  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown  to  them  in  the  L’nited  States  and,  especially,  for 
the  inspiration  and  stimulus  which  they  derived  from  their  visit  to  this  great  ;j 

country.  The  inspection  tour  which  they  made  not  only  convinced  them  of  the  ' 

marvelous  progress  of  road  building  in  the  United  States,  but  also  kindled  their  ■ 

enthusiasm  to  foster  similar  movements  in  their  respective  countries. 

It  is  because  of  the  inspiration  thus  received  that  they  were  prompted  to  make 
this  gift  to  the  Highway  Education  Board,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that,  in  ' 

the  name  of  the  Latin  .\merican  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Highway  Con-  _  q 

gress,  I  transmit  herewith  this  commemorative  tablet. 


s 
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The  tablet  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Highway  Education 
Board  by  tlie  cbairinan  of  the  board,  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States.  In  accepting  the  tablet, 
Doctor  Tigert  said: 

It  is  to  me  a  most  pleasing  duty  to  accept,  on  liehalf  of  the  Highway  Educa¬ 
tion  Board,  this  artistic  bronze  tablet,  commemorative  of  an  event  of  more 
than  passing  significance  to  all  the  Republics  of  this  Western  Continent  of  ours. 

The  movement  for  lietter  roads  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  national  importance, 
but  concerns  in  a  far-reaching  way  our  international  relations.  Through 
improved  channels  of  communication  nations  come  to  know  and  appreciate 
one  another,  opjxrrtunities  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  commercial  interest  are  enhanced  and  the  possibilities  of  misunder¬ 
standing  are  diminished.  This  truth  applies  with  iieculiar  force  to  the  Repul)- 
lics  occupying  the  -\merican  Continent,  where  the  spirit  of  friendly  association 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  has  Ireen  so  effectively  nurtured.  The  Pan 
American  Highway  Conference  marks  a  distinct  and  golden  link  in  the  chain 
of  happy  circumstances  which  bind  our  resi)ective  countries. 

•Accordingly,  as  chairman  of  the  Highway  Education  Board,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Pan  .American  Highway  Conference  was  conducted,  I  am  greatly 
honored  and  gratified  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  appreciation  offered  by  the 
delegates  and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  transfer  it  to  the  iwriietual  custody  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  in  whose  safe-keeping  it  has  been  appropriately 
place<l. 

The  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  anti  chairman  of  the  Governing  Boartl  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  accepting  the  custody  of  the  tablet  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  deem  it  a  very  real  privilege  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  the  custody  of  this  Ijoautiful  tablet  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  material 
expression  of  that  spirit  of  cooi)eration  and  mutual  heli)fulness  so  characteristic 
of  the  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the  -American  Continent. 

The  delegates  to  the  Pan  .American  Highway  Congress,  who  assembled  here 
in  June,  1924,  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  first-hand  view  of 
the  effort  made  in  the  Unitetl  States  to  improve  the  roads  of  the  country,  and, 
at  the  .same  time,  to  formulate  plans  by  which  the  great  movement  for  highway 
improvement  might  be  fostered  in  their  respective  countries.  There  is  real 
inspiration  in  the  thought  of  the  reprc.sentativcs  of  the  .American  Republics 
as.sembling  with  a  view  to  placing  their  best  thought  and  experience  at  the 
dis|)u.sal  of  one  another.  It  is  thus  that  the  true  spirit  of  Pan  .Americanism  is 
develoi)ed. 

In  accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  the  custory  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  tablet,  I  desire  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  deep  appreciation  t)f  the 
Union  to  the  delegates  to  whose  generosity  we  are  so  deeply  indcbte<l,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  wish  them  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  important 
work  which  they  have  undertaken  in  their  resi)ective  countries. 

This  tablet  has  been  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  corridor  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  north  of  the  open  court,  where  it  will  be  an  enduring 
record  of  an  occasion  rich  in  that  human  stmipatby  and  friendly 
understanding  which  are  the  underlying  principles  and  the  very 
essence  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 
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In  connection  witli  the  far-reaching  movement  in  the  Latin- 
American  countri(*s  toward  more  and  better  roads  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  it  was  Juan  Martin  de  Pueyrredon,  the  distinguished  great 
uncle  of  the  actual  Amhassadorof  Argentina  in  theUnited  States,  who,  ' 

as  far  back  as  1817,  expressed  his  lively  interest  in  roads  in  the  follow-  j 

ing  practical  fashion: 

In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  well-kept  roads  for  the  transiKirtation  of  citj*  supplies 
and  the  ready  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  outlying  countryside  are  the  best  j 

means  of  obtaining  abundantly  stocked  markets  and  of  encouraging  the  farmers 
by  providing  inexpensive  transportation  for  the  products  of  their  industry;  and  i. 

I)earing  in  mind  that  on  numerous  occasions  the  zeal  of  the  Government  has  |' 

cmbrace<l,  on  broad  lines,  this  interesting  subject  to  the  great  and  immediate  || 

benefit  of  the  rural  towns  and  districts;  and  having  in  consequence  observed  that  'i 

as  the  provisions  of  inspection  were  strictly  applied  in  determined  sections  of  i  i 

the  country,  other  sections  of  the  country  not  less  important  were  greatly  neg-  ' 

lecte<l,  so  that  the  farming  and  commercial  classes  were  often  handicapped  in  j 

their  enterprises;  and  finally,  being  convinced  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  the 
paternal  care  of  the  chief  authority  than  the  removal  with  vigorous  hand  of  all  , 

those  obstacles  which  time,  negligence,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  country  ‘ 

have  accumulated  in  the  public  channels  of  industrial  trans|K)rtation — a  deed  ,  > 

more  honorable  in  the  doing  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  the  unrest  and  disturbance  of  a  war  which  claims  the  greater  part  of  * 

the  Government's  attention;  I  now  decree  that  there  be  immediately  appointed  |ti 

in  this  capital  city  a  commission  of  roads  to  consider  everything  which  may  i 

conduce  toward  the  betterment,  order,  and  good  administration  of  the  roads 
of  these  provinces,  to  suggest  methods  whereby  they  can  be  brought  to  the 
greatest  state  of  jicrfection,  and  duly  maintained  therein.  t 

In  order  that  this  Decree  may  be  communicated  to  the  respective  authorities 
to  the  end  that  these  may  facilitate  to  the  various  commissioners  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  decree,  the  latter  shall  lie  publishetl  for  the  ; 

information  of  the  public  and,  also,  to  arouse  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  inhabi-  (■ 

tants  of  these  provinces,  who,  the  Supreme  Government  hoi>es,  will  in  their  l  “ 

turn  work  toward  the  success  of  this  measure. 

(Signed)  Pceyrrf.d6n, 

Head  of  the  United  Provinces  of  El  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
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By  Prof.  S.VMUEL  J.  Record 

School  of  Forestry,  Yule  University 
THE  TROPICAL  FORESTRY  PROBLEM 

THK  vast,  but  little  known,  forest  resources  of  the  Tropics  are 
l)e<;innin<:  to  command  attention  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  tenijicrate  regions 
have  known  the  tropical  forests  chielly  as  sources  of  rare 
and  fancy  woods  and  special  products,  but  they  are  noM'  turninfj  to 
them  for  materials  for  everyday  use.  The  people  of  the  I’nited 
States  are  just  awakenin"  to  the  realization  that  our  virgin  forests, 
supposedly  inexhaustible,  are  nearly  cut  over.  Adeipiate  forestry 
measures  have  been  too  Ion"  delayed  to  meet  the  situation  we  are 
facin". 

In  the  past,  when  one  region  had  been  culled  of  its  valuable  timber, 
the  lumber  industry  moved  on  to  another.  Now  the  limits  within 
our  own  borders  have  been  reached;  the  next  move  is  into  tropical 
America.  Such  a  movement  is  already  under  way  and  is  going  to 
have  a  profound  effect,  not  only  upon  our  industries,  but  also  upon  the 
countries  in  which  the  forests  are  situated.  Ignorance  of  the  values 
of  the  new  woods  is  sure  to  involve  confusion  and  waste  in  utilization, 
as  well  as  needless  destruction  of  the  forests.  Herein  lies  unusual 
opportunity  for  service,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  humanity  as  (*f 
science. 

WHAT  YALE  HAS  DONE 

The  condition  now  confninting  us  was  foreseen  by  Yale  I’niversity, 
and  in  1916  the  activities  of  the  School  of  Forestry  were  extendeil  to 
include  Tropical  Forestry.  In  so  doing,  the  school  but  attempted  to 
carr}*  out  in  a  wider  field  the  Yale  tradition  of  public  service.  Even 
with  the  limited  resources,  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  material  and 
jniblish  the  results  of  investigatiims,  particularly  in  forest  jiroducts, 
which  have  won  recognition  for  the  school  as  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 

There  are  now  in  the  Yale  collections  over  7,500  catalogued  wood 
samples,  many  of  which  were  secured  with  botanical  specimens  which 
permit  correct  identification  by  systematic  botanists.  This  authentic 
material  serves  as  the  key  for  classifying  the  woods  for  scientific 
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purposes  and  for  detcrminin*!  the  identity  of  the  timbers  of  commerce. 
Such  information  is  also  essential  to  a  critical  compilation  of  the 
literature.  There  is  also  at  Yale  the  nucleus  of  a  herbarium  of  tropical 
trees;  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscript 
reports;  microscopic  slides  of  representative  woods  of  the  various 
natural  families;  and  a  limited  amount  of  material  for  exhibit  or 
museum  purposes. 

Tlie  publications  include  one  lar«;e  volume  entitled  “Timbers  of 
Tntpical  America”  (Yale  Press,  1924);  two  bulletins,  one  on  lignum- 
vitae  andfone  on  cocobolo,  in  the  School  of  Forestry  series;  a  bib- 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

The  School  of  Forestry  of  Yale  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  over  7,500  specimens  of  woods 

liography  of  foreign  woods;  and  several  papers  and  articles  in  various 
journals  and  maga/ines.  Two  important  contributions  by  students 
have  been  published,  one  on  the  woods  of  Hawaii,  the  other  on  the 
woods  of  New  Zealand.  A  report  on  Boxwood,  to  be  issued  as  a 
school  bulletin,  is  nearly  ready  for  press,  and  various  other  projects 
are  under  way. 

WHAT  YALE  IS  PL.VXXIXO  TO  DO 

So  important  has  the  work  become  and  so  urgent  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinuing  it  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  undertaking  from  its  beginning  will  next  year  be  relieved  of  his 
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other  duties,  so  that  he  can  devote  his  entire  time  to  tropical  forestry 
and  forest  products.  The  proposed  lines  of  activity  are  as  follows: 

Research  in  the  laboratory. — Continue  the  investigations  of  tropical 
woods  with  reference  to  their  structure  and  classification,  their 
mechanical  and  physical  properties,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
seasoning  and  preservation.  This  work  is  of  a  fundamental  nature 
and  is  essential  to  other  lines  of  investigation.  Yale  has  already 
made  substantial  contributions  in  this  field  and  the  opportunities  are 
limited  only  by  the  resources  at  command. 

Economic  investigations. — Study  the  needs  of  our  wood-using  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  adaptability^  of  tropical  woods  to  these  needs.  Supple¬ 
ment  laboratorv  tests  with  fabrication  and  service  tests  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  industries.  Eliminate  so  far  as  possible  the  confusion 
resulting  from  a  multiplicity'  of  strange  names.  Collect  and  publish 
data  of  educational  value  to  the  trade. 

Field  investigations. — Obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  re¬ 
garding  the  location,  extent,  and  composition  of  the  forests,  and  the 
various  factors  involved  in  their  utilization  and  conservation.  Much 
of  this  work  can  be  done  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  It  is 
intended  that  Yale  should,  at  least  at  first,  become  a  clearing  house 
for  information  of  this  kind,  rather  than  undertake  extensive  field 
expeditions. 

Cooperation. — Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
establishing  relations  with  forestry  departments  and  research  insti¬ 
tutions  in  tropical  countries.  This  can  be  very'  materially'  extended 
with  good  results.  It  leads  to  an  interchange  of  material  and  infor¬ 
mation,  encourages  local  agencies,  and  helps  coordinate  otherAvise 
dissociated  activities.  In  this  way  Yale  can  be  very'  influential  and 
helpful. 

There  are  also  opportunities  for  cooperation  with  various  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  which  are  now  or  may'  become  interested 
in  tropical  forestry',  such  as  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  forest  schools,  and  museums. 

Education. — Afford  instruction  in  tropical  woods  and  tropical  for¬ 
estry'  jiroblems  for  the  students  in  the  general  course  at  Yale  and 
provide  opportunities  for  research  by'  advanced  and  special  students. 

Encourage  students  from  tropical  countries  to  study'  forestry'  at 
Yale  with  a  view  to  practising  their  profession  at  home  and  promot¬ 
ing  forestry'  and  other  conservation  measures  there.  The  success  of 
the  work  in  the  Philippines  under  the  direction  of  Yale  foresters  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  possibilities  for  similar  service  in  Latin 
America. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
education  in  tropical  forestry'  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Impe- 
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rial  Forestry  Institute  of  Oxford  University  is  arranging  for  a  full¬ 
time  post  of  lecturer  in  tropical  forest  botany.  The  work  at  Oxford 
will  ])resumably  be  considered  primarily  with  the  Old  World  Tropics, 
as  is  that  at  Yale  with  the  New. 


WHAT  IS  NEEDED 

The  results  already  obtained  at  Yale,  even  under  the  handicap  of 
very  limited  resources,  have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the 
tropical  work  and  the  opportunities  for  development  and  expansion. 
Yale’s  tropical  forestry  program  is  definite  and  practical,  but  it  can 
not  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance 
without  additional  funds  for  this  purpose. 

What  is  needed  most  is  an  endowed  foundation  of  tropical  forestry 
in  Yale  University.  This  should  be  ample  to  provide  the  salary  of 
one  full-time  professor  and  cover  the  costs  of  clerical  and  laboratory 
assistance,  collections,  ])ublications,  and  travel. 

Pending  adequate  endowment,  there  is  urgent  need  for  gifts  to 
income  which  may  be  used  in  building  up  the  collections,  pre])aring 
them  for  stud}",  and  publishing  the  results.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a 
quarterly  journal  containing  original  contributions  from  the  Yale 
laboratory  as  well  as  notes  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  troj)ical 
forestry.  The  Yale  output  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  small  journal 
and  there  are  e.xcellent  possibilities  of  later  increasing  its  size  and 
scope  so  as  to  include  outside  contributions. 
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By  Dr.  Jose  Gabriel  Navarro 

Fellow  of  the  Xational  Historical  Academy  of  Ecuador,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Paris  Society 
of  .4  merica  n  ists 

Till’]  history  of  the  art  of  Ecuador  is  one  of  the  noblest,  richest, 
and  most  intcrt'sting  in  the  New  World.  As  has  been  often 
said,  Quito  can  with  justice  pride  herself  on  having  been,  of 
all  the  American  colonies,  the  only  one  where  art  was  perma¬ 
nently  established.  From  the  earliest  colonial  times  there  were  in 
Quito  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  nearly  always  suppt)rted  by 
the  friars,  and  studios  founded  by  artists  sent  from  Spain  by  their 
Catholic  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  talent  of  the  natives 
of  these  regions  profited  by  the  teachings  of  the  Spanish  artists,  and  in 
time  there  was  developed  what  is  known  as  the  Quito  school  which, 
made  famous  by  the  illustrious  Miguel  de  Santiago,  has  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  lived  up  to  its  traditions.  Among  the  Hispanic  American  repub¬ 
lics  only  Mexico  can  claim  for  her  art  the  same  antiquity  as  Ecuador. 
In  actual  achievement,  however,  Ecuador  stands  higher,  for  the 
painters  Jose  Juarez  and  Sebastian  de  Arteaga  are  hardly  the  etiuals 
of  Gorivar  and  Miguel  tie  Santiago,  while  the  sculptors  Manuel  tie 
Tolosa  anti  Salvatlt)r  tie  la  Vega  were  Spaniards,  whose  work  has 
nothing  in  commt)n  with  Caspicara’s  unaffectetl  and  charming  prt)- 
tluctions.  Father  Cappa,  of  the  St)ciety  of  Jesus,  who  traveletl 
throughout  the  Lat in-American  countries  in  search  of  material  for  his 
bt)ok  Estndios  crUicos  acerca  de  la  domination  hpanola  en  America, 
in  summing  up  his  discussion  of  Hispanic  American  artistic  culture,* 
says : 

Judging  without  partiality,  I  believe  that  the  verdict  must  be  unhesitatingly 
in  favor  of  Ecuador.  Miguel  de  Santiago  alone  is  worth  more  than  all  the  other 
painters  of  .South  America  taken  either  individually  or  collectively. 

The  history  of  art  in  Ecuador  may  be  divided  into  three  pericnls: 
The  Primitive  Colonial,  the  Architectural,  and  the  Modern,  or  Con- 
temporart*.  The  first  extends  from  1535  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  second  comprises  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  a  large  part  of  the  nineteenth;  and  the  third  dates  from 
1860.  The  Primitive  Colonial  period  derived  special  distinction 
from  two  noble  painters,  Gorivar  and  Miguel  de  Santiago;  one 
sculptor,  Manuel  Chili  Caspicara;  and  one  architect.  Fra  Antonio 
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Kodrifjuoz,  a  Franciscan.  In  the  architectural  period  nearly  all  our 
splendid  churches  and  convents  were  built  or  finished.  The  Modern 
or  Contemporary  period  is  characterized  by  the  brilliant  work  of  a 
fjroup  of  artists  that  well  maintains  the  traditions  and  reputation  of 
the  old  Quito  school,  anti  by  the  support  afforded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  revival  of  all  the  arts  in  our  country. 

.Vccortling  to  tradition  the  first  artists  of  the  Colonial  period  were 
the  sculptor  Diego  de  Robles  and  the  painters  Juan  de  Illescas  and 
Luis  de  Rivera.  These  Spaniards  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners 
and  founders  of  Ecuadorian  art.  It  was  Diego  de  Robles  who  in 
158G  made  the  statues  of  Our  Lady  of  Quinche  and  Our  Lady  of 
Gmulalupe,  as  also  The  Baptism  of  Christ  for  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  San  Francisco  in  Quito.  He  executed  also  the  decorations 
of  the  old  church  of  Quinche.  His  colleagues,  Illescas  and  Rivera, 
made  paintings  for  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Quito  and  the  church 
of  San  Francisco.  Rivera  was 
not  only  a  good  painter,  but  a 
most  skillful  sculptor  and  giUler 
bi'sidcs.  He  colored  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Quinche,  made 
by  Diego  de  Robles,  and  painted 
and  regilded  the  table  of  the 
altar,  also  ma<le  by  Robles. 

The  half-breed  Miguel,  a  son 
of  Sebastian  de  Bcnalcazar,  was 
a  painter  of  some  renown,  but 
not  so  able  as  Juan  Sanchez  de 
Jerez,  who  served  as  a  spy  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolt  against  the  alca- 
bala  system  of  taxation.  After 
the  pacification  of  the  colony,  Sanchez  requested  the  King  to  order 
from  him  a  jricture  rej)resenting  the  spy,  on  his  knees,  delivering  to 
his  sovereign  an  informative  letter — a  symbol  of  the  supposed  merit 
of  Sanchez’s  machinations — for  which  he  asked,  in  recognition  both 
of  his  artistic  efforts  and  of  his  past  services,  the  trifle  of  twelve 
thousand  jiesos! 

In  the  early  jiart  of  the  seventeenth  centurA',  Hernando  de  la  C’ruz, 
a  native  of  Panama  and  coadjutor  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded 
in  Quito  one  of  the  first  schools  of  painting,  where  many  good  artists 
were  trained,  among  them  the  Franciscan  Fra  Domingo,  a  Quito 
Indian  who  emigrated  to  Spain  in  1644,  and  later  died  in  a  convent 
in  Granada. 

One  of  the  noted  contemjioraries  of  Fra  Hernando  de  la  C'ruz  was 
Fra  Pedro  Bedon,  a  Dominican  born  in  Quito,  where  he  was  the 
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Head  from  the  notable  portrait  by  Miguel  de  Santiago  in 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  Quito 
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first  Provincial  of  his  order.  He  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
])rominent  and  learned  j)ri(‘st  and  as  a  painter  of  great  merit.  Quito 
has  one  of  his  Virgins  and  a  few  other  ])aintings  by  him,  hut  nearly 
all  his  works  are  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Bogota.  He  died  on 
February'  27,  1621.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  library'  of  the  Quito 
Dominican  convent. 

But  the  brightest  lights  of  that  period  are  the  painters  Miguel  de 
Santiago  and  Gorivar  Gonzalez,  and  the  sculptor  Caspicara.  Miguel 
de  Santiago  lived  from  about  1620  to  about  1680.  He  also  was  a 
half-breed  horn  in  Quito,  where  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  first 
artists  who  came  from  Spain  to  the  colony.  It  is  certain  that  he 
visited  S])ain,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Velazquez 
(1599-1660)  and  Zurharan  (1598-1663),  and  saw  the  paintings  of 


FRAY  PEDRO  PECA- 
DOR 

Another  portrait  by  M  iguel  de 
Santiago,  now  in  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convent  of  Quito, 
which  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  this 
artist’s  work 


Kibera  (1588-1656),  of  El  Greco,  and  of  that  constellation  of  artists 
that  shone  in  the  golden  century  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  A 
skillful  draftsman,  his  figures  are  distinct  anti  true;  a  bold,  inspired 
and  self-reliant  painter,  his  strokes  are  long  and  mellow,  while  his 
technique  is  both  direct  and  effective.  He  a])parently  has  no  exclu¬ 
sive  style,  and  can  as  readily  imitate  Velazquez’s  handling  of  his 
theme  as  El  Greco’s  tlaintiness  or  the  nicety  of  Raj)hael’s  precursors. 
The  shield  heading  the  beautiful  picture  gallerj*  in  the  convent  of 
San  Agustin  in  Quito  has  the  delicate  grace  of  a  Perugino;  the 
Immaculate  Ctfnception,  kej)t  in  San  Francisco,  reminds  one  of  El 
Greco;  and  a  Trinity  that  I  have  seen  in  a  private  collection  is  an 
open  imitation  of  Velazquez.  It  may  be  said  that  Migiiel  de  Santiago 
mastered  all  branches  of  ])ainting.  I  have  seen  a  full-size  encaustic 
Ecce  Homo  In*  him,  which  is  truly  marA'elous.  I  have  one  of  his 
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j)t*n  drawings,  which  shows  liim  to  be  a  skillful,  graceful,  and  accurate 
draftsman  of  lofty  ideals.  These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  his 
])ainting,  San  AguMin  Dando  su  Regia  a  las  Innumerahles  Ordenes 
Rtligiosas  y  Militares  que  la  Han  Ahrazado  {“St.  Augustine  Giving 
His  Rule  to  the  Many  Religious  and  Military  Orders  that  Have 
Adopted  it”),  an  enormous  canvass,  20.6  by  17.3  feet,  no  less  remark¬ 
able  in  size  than  grand  in  conception  and  wonderful  in  execution. 
He  gave  form  to  the  artist’s  ideals  as  only  the  Venetian  painters  of 
the  Renaissance  could  have 
done.  His  portraits  of  Fra 
Domingo  de  Brieva  and 
Fra  Pedro  Pecador,  now  in 
the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Quito,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  of  Miguel  de  San¬ 
tiago’s  works,  and  true 
jewels  of  the  art  of  the 
world. 

Among  his  pupils,  the 
most  faithful  were  Bernahe 
Lohato  and  Simon  de  Va¬ 
lenzuela,  hut  the  most  pro¬ 
ficient  was  his  nephew, 

(lorivar  Gonzalez,  who 
paintetl  The  Prophets,  which 
decorates  the  columns  of 
t  he  Jesuit  church.  Gori  var 
had  great  talent  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Expelled  from  his 
master’s  studio  through 
professional  jealousy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish 
art  for  some  time  and  find 
employment  as  manager 
of  one  of  the  manj"  ranches 
wliich  the  Jesuits  then 
owned  in  Ecuador.  His 
employers,  struck  by  his  rare  artistic  gifts,  intrusted  him  with  the 
execution  of  several  paintings  for  the  magnificent  church  they  were 
building  in  Quito.  He  died  young,  in  1671  or  1672,  having,  never¬ 
theless,  worked  much  and  accomplished  much.  Among  his  best 
works  are  The  Prophets,  already  mentioned,  and  The  Kings  of  Judah, 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Dominican  church.  He  seems  at  times  to  have 
drawn  his  inspiration  from  Miguel  de  Santiago,  judging  by  some  of 


THE  PROPHET  HABAKKUK 

Painting  by  Gorivar  Oonz&lez  in  the  Church  of  La  Corn- 
pan  ia  de  Jesus,  Quito 
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the  heads  in  the  paintings  just  mentioned,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  artists  differed  widely.  De  Santiago  has  greater  freedom 
and  more  independence  in  his  technicpie,  wliile  Gorivar  more  closely 
approximates  the  classicism  of  the  Italian  Kenaissance.  De  Santiago 
is  reminiscent  of  both  Velazcpiez  and  El  Greco,  while  Gorivar’s 
Prophetn  might  well  bear  Tintoretto’s  signature.  Gorivar  had  several 
pupils  of  some  worth,  among  them  Morales  and  Vela. 

The  sculptors  contemporaneous  with  these  painters  were  Manuel 
Ghili  (Caspicara),  an  Indian  horn  in  Quito,  whose  genius  gave  him 
lasting  fame,  and  Father  Carlos,  a  Jesuit.  Caspicara’s  works  won 
admiration  not  only  in  his  native  country,  hut  in  Europe.  A  genial 
artist,  he  followed  the  Spanish  tradition  of  polychrome  wood  sculp¬ 
ture,  producing  several  beautiful  works,  among  them  The  Aftsvmption 
of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  has-relief. 
The  Impression  of  the  fVoumls  on  St.  Francis,  for  the  chapel  of 
Cantuha.  “It  is  a  Della  Rohhia!”  exclaimed  the  artist  Sartorio  on 
seeing  this  relief.  Father  Carlos  was  a  good  draftsman  and  skillful 
anatomist.  The  Franciscans  of  Quito  possess  several  of  his  works; 
the  Jesuits  have  his  Sehor  de  la  Agonia  {(iethsemane),  and  the 
cathedral  his  beautiful  group.  La  Sabana  Santa  {The  Sacred  Shroud). 

Caspicara’s  best  pupil  was  Jose  Olmos,  whom  trailition  has  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  halo  and  raised  to  a  high  rank  in  Ecuadorian  art. 
Ills  Jesus  Crucified  is  in  the  parochial  church  of  San  Hoque. 

During  this  period  the  history  of  art  in  Ecuador  is  further  enriched 
In"  the  work  of  the  painters  Antonio  Estudillo,  Francisco  Alhiin,  and 
Casimiro  Cortes,  many  of  which  are  in  a  Mercedarian  convent;  of 
the  great  miniature  sculptor  Torihio  Avila;  of  Jose  Cortes  de  Alcocer, 
who  made  a  portrait  of  Humboldt;  and  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  Maria 
de  San  Jose  and  Magdalena  Davalos,  natives  both  of  Riohamha,  and 
both  sculptors  of  note.  Maria  was  much  admired  by  La  Condamine, 
who  heard  her  play  the  harp,  guitar,  clavichord,  violin,  and  flute, 
and  saw  her  paint  with  true  maestria. 

This  period  ends  with  the  notable  painters  Bernardo  Rodriguez 
and  Manuel  Samaniego,  half  brothers.  Samaniego,  who  was  versed 
in  all  branches  of  painting,  excelled  in  the  execution  of  religious 
themes  which  he  painted  all  his  life  with  a  distinctive  style  that  gave 
rise  to  a  separate  school.  The  cathedral  in  Quito  has  his  best  works, 
namely,  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  and  the  paintings  that  decorate 
the  tympana  on  the  arches  of  the  central  aisle.  Softness  of  coloring 
and  deftness  of  brush  stroke  are  his  main  traits.  He  valued  his  work 
highly,  and  would  not  paint  unless  substantially  remunerated.  He 
painted  a  whole  gallery  for  the  Marquis  of  Selva  Alegre’s  country 
residence.  He  did  not  like  portrait  painting,  saying  that  “in  that 
field  even  hogs  have  a  voice  ami  vote.”  He  delighted  in  miniature 


"THE  PRINT  OF  THE  WOUNDS  ON  ST.  FRANCIS” 

Polyi'honu'  wood  .sculptuiv  by  Manuel  Chili  (Caspicara)  in  the  Chapel  ol  Cantuna,  Quito 
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work.  He  died  at  an  advanced  ao;e,  leavinj;  many  pupils,  amonj; 
them  Kamon  Lombeida,  wlio  achieved  some  distinction. 

Samaniego’s  half  brother,  Bernardo  Kodrijjuez,  was  noted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drawiii",  especially  those  relating  to 
perspective.  In  the  cathedral  of  Quito  are  several  of  his  canvasses 
which  adorn  the  left-aisle  altars,  and  also  four  paintings  hanging  on 
the  right-aisle  wall.  He  left  some  able  pupils,  among  tham  Oviedo. 
El  Pincelillo,  El  Apeles,  El  Morlaco,  Vicente  Sanchez  Barrionuevo, 
Antonio  de  Silva,  and  Francisco  Villarroel,  who  followed  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.  The  three  last  mentioned,  together  with  Antonio  and  Nicolas 
(’ortes  de  Alcocer,  went  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  at  the  request  of 
Mutis  and  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  to  make  the  drawings  and  pic¬ 
tures  illustrating  the  scientific  work  of  that  great  naturalist  during 
his  botanical  expedition. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Ecuadorian  architects  of  the  notalile  period 
characterized  by  the  building  of  the  beautiful  churches  and  convents 
that  adorn  the  city  of  Quito,  the  Guapulo  chapel  and  the  Jesuit 
church  in  Ibarra  destroyed  by  the  1872  earthquake.  The  only  thing 
certain  is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'  there 
were  two  prominent  architects:  Brother  Marcos  Guerra,  a  Jesuit, 
who  in  1653  drew  the  plans  of  the  old  C'armen  church  and  convent, 
and  Fra  Antonio  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  who  directed 
much  of  the  construction  of  the  church  of  Santa  ('lara,  an  architec¬ 
tural  gem,  and  who  also  drew  the  plans  for  the  convent  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Brother  Marcos  was  appointed  official  architect  liy  the 
Quito  municipal  council,  after  the  earthquakes  of  1660,  1661,  and 
1662,  to  direct  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  buildings,  especially 
that  of  the  council  itself,  which  had  been  very  materially  damaged. 
Fra  Antonio  Rodriguez  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  the  munic¬ 
ipal  council,  on  learning  that  the  commissary  general  of  the  order 
had  called  him  to  take  charge  of  some  work  in  Lima,  entreated  the 
president  of  the  Real  Audiencia  to  use  his  authority  to  prevent  the 
artist  from  leaving  Quito,  “which  owes  him  many  of  its  public 
buildings,  both  completed  and  in  process  of  construction,  which  he 
directed  without  compensation.”  Brother  Marcos  and  Fra  Antonio 
were  both  from  Quito,  as  were  also  many  of  those  who  contributed 
to  the  building  of  such  churches  as  San  Francisco,  La  Compam'a,  and 
the  Capilla  del  Sagrario,  which  are  without  equal  or  rival  in  Amer¬ 
ican  art. 

The  minor  arts  also  were  much  cultivated  during  the  Colonial 
period.  Gold,  silver,  glass,  and  tapestry  work,  cabinetmaking, 
crockery,  pottery  and  ceramics  each  had  their  artists  whose  produc¬ 
tions  are  still  preserved  in  private  residences,  and  more  especially  in 
the  churches  and  convents,  despite  the  ransacking  by  foreign  ama¬ 
teurs  and  dealers  to  which  for  years  Quito  was  subjected  before  the 
passage  of  the  law  forbitlding  the  export  of  such  works. 


CIICKCII  OF  LA  COMPAXIA  1)E  JESUS,  QUITO 
One  of  the  early  colonial  churches  of  Ecuador 
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The  ninetoonth  ctnitiirv  was  the  ^olden  ajje  of  Ecuadorian  art.  not 
so  much  because  «)f  the  artists  it  produced  as  tlie  entlmsiasm  for  art 
which  prevailed  amou"  the  people.  It  was  initiated  by  Antonio 
Salas,  a  pupil  of  Kodri'guez  and  Samaniego,  both  of  whom  he  sur¬ 
passed  in  drawing  and  in  coloring.  Twice  married,  both  wives  bore 
him  children  who.  having  inherited  his  talent  for  art,  transmitted  it  in 
turn  to  their  posterity.  Kamon,  born  of  Salas’  first  wife.  Dona  Tomasa 
Paredes,  was  a  man  of  learning,  who  stamped  Ecuadorian  art  with  his 
own  individuality  and  created  the  new  <jenre  of  costuinbres  quiteiias 
(Quito  manners  and  customs),  which  he  illustrated  in  water  colors  of 


INTEKIOK  OK  Clil  lU'H  OF  LA  COMCANIA  I)E  JESl'S 

charming  naturalness.  Antonio  Salas  did  a  great  deal  of  work.  He 
was  the  oflicial  jiainter  of  the  heroes  in  our  war  for  independence, 
many  of  whom  visited  his  studio.  He  was  a  thorough  draftsman 
who  prided  liimself  on  his  accomplishment,  often  ])ainting  without  a 
previous  drawing.  He  died  in  1807  leaving  many  portraits  and  reli¬ 
gious  ]>aintings,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  The  Prophets,  which 
hangs  in  the  archiepiscopal  ])lace.  .  .  . 

Other  distinguished  artists  of  this  period  were  Agustin  Guerrero, 
who  not  only  painted  beautiful  oil,  water-color,  and  pastel  miniatures, 
but  was  als<>  an  expert  musician  and  wnde'an  interesting  work  on 
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Ecuadorian  musical  art  and  its  history;  Manuel  Benalcazar,  who 
tau"ht  Domingo  Carrillo,  the  great  sculptor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(le  Paula  group  now  kept  in  St.  Francis’  Church;  Diego  Benal¬ 
cazar,  a  renowned  miniaturist;  Antonio  Santos  Cevallos,  a  striking 
general  painter,  and  skillful  portrait  painter,  who  was  endowed  with 
a  special  talent  for  cartoon  drawing;  Nicolas  Manricpie,  a  native  of 
Latacunga,  of  great  artistic  gifts  and  an  able  draftsman  who,  with 
Juan  Manosalvas  and  Luis  Cadena,  revived  interest  in  the  nude; 
Nicolas  Cabrera  and  his  brothers  Tadeo  and  Ascensio,  the  fonner  of 
whom  taught  Joac[uin  Pinto,  who  improved  on  his  teacher’s  tech- 
ni([ue;  the  Carmelite  mm  Sor  Angela  de  Madre  de  Dios  Mano¬ 
salvas,  Avho  studied  with  Nicolas  Cabrera  and  taught  the  illustrious 
artist  Juan  Manosalvas,  her  nephew;  Nicolas  Palas,  whose  father 
was  another  painter  of  the  same  name;  Juan  Diaz,  a  fairly  good 
sculptor,  author  of  the  statue  of  the  Constitution  now  in  the  stair¬ 
way  of  the  presidential  palace  in  Quito;  Juan  Pablo  Sanz,  of  whom 
more  anon;  Mariano  Aulestia,  an  architect,  Juan  Pablo  Sanz’s  pupil, 
who  built  the  church  of  the  Virgin  of  Las  Lajas,  in  Colombia;  Hamon 
Vargas;  Jose  Jesus  de  Araujo;  the  Carmelite  nun,  Sor  Victoria  del 
Carmelo  Davalos;  Jose  Benigno  Correa,  who  finished  his  studies  in 
the  United  States  and  became  a  professor  in  an  American  university; 
Leandro  and  Kafael  Vanegas;  Telesforo  Proano;  Nicolas  Vergara, 
called  El  Cahezon  (“Big  Head’’),  who  died  in  Chile  in  lcS.52;  the 
painters  Miguel  Vallejo  and  lldefonso  Paez,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  at  Paita  in  his  early  youth;  Miguel  Nicanor  Espinosa,  an  able 
landscape  painter;  and  the  sculjitors  Camilo  Unda,  Bernabe  Palacios, 
Cosme  liodn'guez,  and  the  famous  Gasjiar  Zangurima,  of  Cuenca. 
By  a  decree  issued  on  Se])tember  24,  1822,  Bolivar  assigned  to 
Zangurima  a  life  pension  of  $30  i>er  month  in  order  that  the  artist 
might  pursue  his  work  further  and  that  he  might  also  teach  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  art  to  30  young  students. 

II 

Jose  Carrillo,  Juan  Pablo  Sanz,  Rafael  Salas,  Luis  Cadena,  Juan 
Manosalvas,  Joaquin  Pinto,  Antonio  Salguero,  and  Alfonso  Medina 
Perez  tleserve  separate  treatment. 

Jose  Carrillo  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Salas.  Having  run  away  from 
home,  he  finally  arrived  at  Guayaciuil,  where  he  offered  himself  as  a 
volunteer  to  Lord  (’ochrane,  then  at  that  port.  Lord  (’ochrane 
discerned  the  lad’s  talent,  took  him  to  England,  ami  placed  him  in  a 
London  school  of  painting.  Afterwards  he  sent  him  to  Italy,  and 
later  took  him  to  Greece,  where  Carrillo  remained  many  years  as  head 
of  an  Athenian  school  of  painting.  The  artist  then  returned  to  Italy. 
He  live<l  a  long  time  in  Rome,  engaged  in  making  copies  of  paintings 
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in  the  museums  for  Englishmen  whom  he  had  known  while  in  England. 
Fn*m  Italy  he  went  to  France,  then  again  to  England,  and  thence  to 
the  United  States.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for  Ecuador  in  1851, 
was  wrecked  near  Panama,  and  lost  all  he  had,  which  included  copies 
and  reproductions  made  in  Greece  and  Rome  of  noted  paintings  and 
sculptures,  lie  earned  some  money  in  Panama,  whence  he  went  to 
Lima.  In  1803  he  returned  to  Quito,  where,  after  achieving  some 
distinction  as  a  miniaturist,  he  died  in  great  poverty. 

Juan  Pablo  Sanz  was  born  in  Quito,  of  wealthy  parents.  He  learned 
drawing  in  1838  from  a  dumb  man  known  as  ‘‘Maestro  Leon.”  He 
studied  engraving  with  the  Jesuit  father  Juan  Mban,  gilding  aiul 
plu)tograph3’  with  Manuel  Paz,  and  architecture  with  Don  Jose  Paez. 
In  1847  he  opened  a  school  of  drawing,  and  in  1849  cooperated  in  the 
foundation  of  the  art  society  known  as  Escuela  Democrdtica  Miguel 
de  Santiago  (Miguel  de  Santiago  Democratic  School),  in  which  he 
excelled  as  a  painter  and  won  a  silver  metlal.  Don  Diego  Noba’s 
administration  appointed  him  professor  of  drawing  and  perspective 
at  the  Jesuit  College  of  San  Fernando.  In  1852  he  promoted  one  of 
the  first  art  exhibitions  held  in  hicuador,  himself  exhibiting  a  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing  of  the  Jesuit  church.  In  the  same  year  he  established  a 
school  of  painting  and  architecture.  In  1854  he  went  to  Cuenca  to 
execute  various  works.  On  returning  to  the  capital,  he  established  a 
printer}'  in  the  Jesuits’  College,  and  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
geometry  and  drawing. 

In  1859  he  founded  a  lithographic  studio,  where  he  made  use  of 
stones  he  had  brought  from  Tolontag,  Province  of  Pichincha,  and  in 
18(12  he  showed,  at  an  art  exposition,  the  first  multicolor  lithographic 
prints.  An  able  engineer  and  architect  of  repute,  he  directed  in  1860 
the  construction  of  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuits’  College;  in  1865,  that  of 
the  Pansaleo  Bridge;  in  1866,  that  of  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of 
Santo  Domingo,  and  in  1870  and  1880,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
steeples  of  the  churches  of  Santa  Clara  and  Carmen  Alto,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  San  Agustfn,  the  main  cjuadrangle  of  the 
convent  of  La  Merced,  the  convent  of  San  Juan,  and  the  new  church 
of  the  orphan  asylum.  He  also  directed  the  building  of  the  Chapel  of 
La  Beata  Mariana  de  Jesiis,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits’  church,  and 
gilded  its  retable.  In  1888  he  restored  the  part  of  the  presidential 
palace  overlooking  the  present  courtyard,  and  in  1892  reconstructed 
the  steeple  of  the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Sanz  died  in  1897,  at  the  age  «»f  77.  On  January  31,  1867,  the 
gn*at  architect  Tluunas  Bee«l,  calleil  to  Eemuior  by  President  Garcia 
Moreno  for  tiie  construction  of  many  «*f  the  public  buildings  erected 
under  that  illustrious  ruler,  conferred  on  him  the  following  curious 
title: 

III  III*'  iitiiiic  of  Hciciicr,  nii<l  for  llio  honor  of  .'M>Aor  Jiinn  Pnlilo  .Sntu,  who  hn> 
<h>\otiM|  n  Kccnt  |iarl  of  lii«  life  to  the  iin<i  iiinxIcriiiR  of  mich  milijci-l*  a« 
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are  required  by  all  academies  in  the  world  of  culture  for  l>estowing  the  title  of 
architect,  and  there  being  at  present  in  the  Republic  no  other  professor  of  archi¬ 
tecture  than  the  undersigned,  nor  much  less  any  institution  that  can  examine  the 
said  Sanz  and  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  architect,  which  he  deserves,  I 
declare  him  to  be  such. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Reeo. 

And,  indeed,  Sanz  was  one  of  the  worthies  of  that  art. 

Ilafael  Salas  was  Antonio  Sahis’s  son,  and  the  most  illustrioiLs 
representative  of  that  family  of  artists.  His  father  taught  him 
drawing  and  painting.  Rafael  completed  his  studies  in  Europe, 
having  been  sent  there  by  President  Garcia  Moreno.  He  became  a 
jirofessor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  founded  by  the  same  president. 
\\lien,  after  the  death  of  Garcia  Moreno,  the  academy  was  closed, 
Salas  turned  his  studio  into  a  school  of  painting,  in  which  he  taught 
his  sons  and  a  great  many  other  professional  and  amateur  artists. 
He  introduced  landscape  painting  in  the  national  art.  He  distin- 
guislied  himself  in  this  genre,  as  did  also  later  his  jmpil  Luis  Martinez. 
The  municipality  of  Guayaquil  decorated  him  with  a  gold  medal  in 
1888,  and  in  1902  Congress  granted  him  a  life  pension.  Old  and 
ailing,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  faculty  of  the  present  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  landscape  painting  from  1904 
till  the  time  of  his  death  (March  24,  1906).  The  Government 
defrayed  the  exj)enses  of  his  funeral,  which  was  held  with  much 
pomp  at  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Quito. 

Luis  Cadena  was  born  in  Machachi,  in  18:i0.  He  showed  from 
childhood  so  obvious  an  aptitude  for  ])ainting  that  as  soon  as  he 
finished  in  college  his  studies  of  pliilosophy  his  father  had  him  enter 
Antonio  Salas's  studio,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  He  was 
taken  to  Chile  by  Don  Manuel  Palacios,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and 
there  made  the  accjuaintance  of  Monvoisin,  wlio  was  then  establish¬ 
ing  painting  in  that  (H)untry,  and  from  whom  young  Cadena  received 
valuable  advice,  which  he  later  turned  tt)  advantage.  From  Cliile 
he  went  to  Europe,  with  a  scholarsliip  given  to  him  by  President 
Robles’  administration.  There  he  studied  very  ivssidiiously,  giving 
special  attention  to  Velaz((uez.  On  his  return  in  1872,  Garcia 
Moreno  appointed  him  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  sad  end  of  this  institution  after  its  founder’s  death, 
he  retired  to  private  life,  but  continued  to  work  steadily  until  1889, 
in  which  year  he  died.  He  left  many  magnificent  works,  mainly 
j)ortraits,  executed  in  classic  style  with  great  effectiveness. 

Juan  Manosalvas,  born  in  1840,  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  briglit- 
est  lights  in  our  national  art.  He  took  his  first  drawing  lessons 
fnun  his  aunt,  .\ngela  tie  la  Madre  de  Dios  Manosalvas,  a  Carmelite 
sister,  and  afterwards,  tlirougli  the  influence  of  his  guardian,  don 
Francisco  Navarro  y  la  Grana,  was  admittetl  to  Landro  Venegas’s 
studio.  Venegas  was  the  best  teacher  of  his  time.  Tlie  noted 
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French  driiftsinan  Charton,  who  saw  young  Manosalvas  work, 
predicted  for  him  a  l)rilliant  future.  At  the  age  of  12,  Manosalvas 
joined  The  Miguel  de  Santiago  Art  Society.  There  he  made  so 
much  ])rogress  as  a  draftsman  and  painter  that  the  Government 
of  Garcia  Moreno  sent  him  to  Home,  with  an  allowance.  He  arrived 
at  Home  in  1S71,  and  entered  the  celebrated  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
where  he  rose  to  the  highest  positions,  being  helped  by  private 
lessons  he  took  from  Ale.xander  Marini.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Fortuny,  whose  water  coloi-s  fascinated  him  and  aroused  in 
him  a  great  desire  to  learn  that  art,  a  desire  that  was  soon  gratified. 
He  returned  to  Ecuador  in  1873.  Mexico  offered  him  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Colombia  and  Bolivia  invited 
him  as  a  professor  of  painting.  The  first  offer  was  declined  on  account 
of  Garcia  Moreno’s  opposition;  the  other  two,  on  account  of  the 
artist’s  nostalgic  disposition.  He  was  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  he  taught  also,  until  1876,  when  Garcia  Moreno 
was  assassinated  and  the  academy  was  closed.  In  1904  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  foundation  of  the  present  School  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
which  he  became  a  jirofessor.  This  position  he  held  until  February 
23,  1906,  when  he  died.  The  Government  decreed  for  him  an 
ofheial  funeral,  and  the  Church  of  Ecuador  offered  its  cathedral  as 
a  fit  resting  place  for  the  distinguished  artist. 

Joa(|uin  Pinto,  a  true  genius  and  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  powers, 
was  taught  to  draw  by  one  of  his  schoolmates.  His  parents,  seeing 
the  boy’s  aptitude,  engaged  Ramon  Vargas  as  his  teacher.  He  later 
studied  in  the  studios  of  Rafael  Venagas,  Andres  Acosta,  Tomas 
Camacho,  Santos  Cevallos,  and  Nicolas  Cabrera.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  artist  was  a  noted  painter,  whose  influence  no  doubt  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  naturalness  of  Pinto’s  works.  Cabrera  died  in  1859, 
but  his  sons  Nicolas  and  Manuel  continued  the  education  of  his 
favorite  pupil.  He  profited  also  by  a  study  of  the  paintings  brought 
from  Europe  by  Cadena,  and  of  Gorivar’s  Prophets.  He  studied 
French,  English,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  and  even  Hebrew,  and 
acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  universal  historj’,  geometry, 
anatomy,  sculpture,  perspective,  mythology,  and  other  subjects,  in 
some  of  which  he  attained  great  erudition.  He  gave  lessons  both 
in  his  study  and  at  pupil’s  residences,  and  taught  in  colleges  and 
convents.  He  excelled  in  water-color  painting,  and  left  a  large 
number  of  little  pictures  on  Quito  customs.  Of  all  the  painters  of 
the  Quito  .school,  he  was  no  doubt  the  most  original.  His  best 
work  is  his  Dies  Irae,  now  in  the  National  Museum.  In  1903  he 
was  called  to  Cuenca  as  director  of  the  Painting  Academy  of  that 
city.  In  1904  he  was  made  a  professor  at  the  National  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  a  position  that  he  filled  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  on  June  24,  1906,  shortly  before  his  sixty-fourth  birthday. 
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Antonio  Salguero  is  the  last  noted  representative  of  the  old  Quito 
school.  He  is  a  son  of  Dona  Josefa  Salas,  and  grandson  of  Antonio 
Salas.  He  was  born  in  1864,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college 
of  San  Gabriel,  where  he  studied  the  humanities  with  great  success. 
After  studying  painting  in  lus  cousin  Alejandro  Salas’s  studio,  he 
opened  a  studio  of  his  own  in  1886.  Ten  years  later  he  went  to  Chile, 
where  he  worked  two  years,  and  was  much  admired.  In  1901  Presi¬ 
dent  Alfaro  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  scholarship.  There,  and  later 
in  Paris,  he  copied  a  large  number  of  masterpieces.  On  liis  return 
in  1904,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1912,  and  now  works  in  his 
private  studio  with  liis  son  Luis,  who  has  inherited  his  father’s 
artistic  gifts. 

Alfonso  Medina  P6rez,  a  native  of  Guayaquil,  is  already  a  painter 
of  high  rank.  He  has  lived  in  Rome  over  20  years,  having  created 
there  a  broad  field  for  his  work.  His  genre  and  landscape  paintings 
are  admirable,  but  still  better  are  his  sea  pieces.  Two  of  these  were 
singled  out  by  the  King  of  Italy  in  the  contest  held  during  a  recent 
art  exhibition  in  Italy. 

Wortlw  of  mention  are  also  Luis  Martinez,  a  prominent  public 
man  and  distinguished  landscapist,  who  founded  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts;  Rafael  Troj-a,  an  excellent  painter,  who  originated  a  distinctive 
school  in  Ibarra,  and  accompanied  the  scientists  Reiss  and  Stuebel 
in  their  explorations,  making  for  them  several  beautiful  landscape 
paintings;  Wenceslao  Cevallos,  just  deceased,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alejandro  Salas  and  who,  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  1897,  where 
he  had  been  sent  by  President  Alfaro  in  1895,  became  a  professor  of 
drawing  and  water-color  painting  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  C6sar 
Villacrfe,  a  handy  portraitist,  and  Ezequiel  Tamayo.  These  close 
the  part  of  the  Contemporary  period  preceding  the  foundation  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1904,  from  which  year  dates  what  may  be 
called  the  New  period  of  Ecuadorian  art.  Among  the  sculptors  of 
that  same  generation  must  be  mentioned  Ignacio  Benalcazar,  one 
of  Camilo  Unda’s  pupils,  who  was  director  of  the  Miguel  de  Santiago 
Academy  and  whom  President  Garcia  Moreno  sent  to  Europe  to 
study,  although,  on  account  of  illness,  Benalcazar  was  obliged  to 
return  before  he  had  even  reached  his  destination;  Severn  Carrion, 
the  maker  of  the  statue  of  Jmtice  standing  on  the  stairM'ay  of  the 
presidential  palace;  Miguel  Armas;  Manuel  Vaca  Rivas,  a  pupil  of 
Manuel  Salas  and  winner  of  several  exhibition  prizes;  Fidel  Cruz; 
Urcisino  Avila,  who  studied  with  Professor  Minghetti  in  Quito  and 
with  the  Chevalier  Enrique  Astorri  in  Turin;  and  Miguel  V61ez,  of 
Cuenca,  doubtless  the  best  Ecuadorian  sculptor  since  Caspicara. 
V61ez  left  a  great  many  works  and  trained  excellent  artists,  such  as 
.\lvarado  and  Ayabaca. 
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The  present  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  had  its  incei)tion  nearly 
a  century  ago.  In  1849  a  painting  lyceuin,  named  after  Miguel  de 
Santiago,  was  founded  in  Quito  under  the  direction  of  Ernesto  Char- 
ton,  whose  salary  was  paid  hy  Dr.  Angel  Uhillus,  an  ardent  lover  of 
art.  A  year  later  the  Academy  of  Sculpture  was  inaugurated  under 
the  direction  of  Camilo  Unda,  in  the  building  that  is  now  the  Palace 
of  Justice.  In  1857  the  lyceum  held  a  large  e.xhibition.  A  short 
time  later  the  lyceum  was  discontinued.  In  1871  President  Garcia 
Moreno  founded  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  sculp¬ 
tor  Gonzalez  Jimenez,  brought  from  Rome,  but  the  institution  died 
with  the  president,  and  was  not  revived  until  thirty  years  later. 


THE  NATIONAL  PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Luis  Aulestia's  drawing  of  the  handsome  buil  ling  now  under  construction  in  the  capital  of  Ecuador 


during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  great  artist  Luis  Martinez,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Education.  It  was  on  February  24,  1904,  that  the  school  was 
founded,  and  that  date  ushers  in  a  whole  period  in  the  history  of 
Ecuadorian  art.  At  first  the  faculty  was  composed  of  native  pro¬ 
fessors,  but  in  1906,  after  the  death  of  Manosalvas,  Pinto,  and  Salas, 
the  Government  brought  the  Europeans  Raul  Maria  Pereira  and 
Luis  Camarero,  painters,  the  sculptor  Libero  Valente,  and  the 
architect  Giaccomo  Radiconcini.  These,  with  Wenceslao  Cevallos 
and  Antonio  Salguero,  both  from  Ecuador,  reorganized  the  school, 
whose  influence  as  a  jiowerful  factor  in  national  art  did  not  begin  to 
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be  felt  until  1912.  In  that  year  was  created  the  chair  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  first  occupied  hy  the  French  professor,  Paul  Alfred  Bar.  At 
the  present  time  Ecuador  has  a  school  of  decorative  painting,  which, 
although  restricted  to  modern  styles  of  ornamentation,  is  self-sus¬ 
taining  and  renders  very  great  services  to  the  nation. 

Three  years  later,  in  1915,  Ecuadorian  sculpture  was  revived  hy 
the  eminent  Italian  professor,  the  (Mievalier  Luigi  Casadio,  who 
executed  in  Italy,  to  comemorate  one  of  the  victories  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  the  Pincio  bust  of  Verdi,  and  the  best-known  bust  of  the 
immortal  Dante.  In  nine  years  Casadio  has  developed  a  stable 
school  of  sculpture,  and  many  of  his  pupils  have  already  won  renown 
by  works  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  Republic  and  have  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration  of  both  experts  and  amateurs. 

The  .School  of  Fine  Arts  has  produced  artists  who  are  justly  grow¬ 
ing  in  fame:  among  the  painters.  Camilo  Egas,  Victor  Midenis,  Jose 
A.  Moscoso,  Luis  Toro  Moreno,  Pedro  Leon  and  Luis  .Salguero; 
among  the  sculptors,  Rosario  Villagomez,  Luis  Mideros,  Antonio 
Salgado,  and  Carlos  Mayer;  among  the  architects,  Cesar  Cadena, 
Felix  Mogollon,  Luis  Bendla,  Rafael  Barahona,  and  Enrique  Pasquel; 
among  the  decorators,  Ciro  Pazmiho  and  Luis  Ruiz;  among  the  drafts¬ 
men  and  engravers,  Guillermo  King  and  Alejandro  Redln.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  names  of  the  lamented  Jose  Salas  Salguero,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  the  ))rime  of  life;  the  sculptor  Luis  Veloz;  the  painters 
Juan  Leon  Mera  and  Eugenia  Mera  de  Navarro;  and  the  architects 
Luis  and  Pedro  Aulestia,  formed  outside  the  Quito  school.  Veloz,  a 
cultured  writer  and  fine  poet,  studied  in  Rome  with  Professor  Ferrari. 
Luis  Aulestia,  who  is  the  leading  architect  in  Ecuador,  was  educated 
in  the  famous  Brera  Scht)ol  of  Milan.  The  painters  Mera  are  self- 
educated.  Veloz  is  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  paintings  of  the 
convents  and  churcht's  of  San  Francisco,  San  Agustln,  San  Diego, 
and  Guapulo,  a  task  that  he  is  performing  with  good  judgment  and 
great  patience,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quito  Junta  de  Embelleci- 
uiientos  (Art  Commission).  Aulestia  is  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1912.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1922  by  President  Jose  Luis  Tamayo,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  understands  his  dutj’  and  realizes  the 
importance  of  Ecuador  in  the  development  of  American  art. 

In  order  to  promote  this  development,  several  scholarships  have 
been  created  for  the  support  of  students  both  in  Europe  and  at  the 
national  school.  In  1911  there  were  in  Rome  8  and  in  the  School 
40  students  holding  scholarships.  Besides,  the  Government  has 
passed  several  laws  and  issued  several  decrees  for  the  furthering  of 
national  art.  In  1911  the  exportation  of  works  of  art  and  archeo¬ 
logical  objects  was  forbidden.  In  1913  the  General  Board  of  Fine 
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Arts  was  creatc‘<l,  aiul  tlu*  construction  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
was  ordered.  In  1917  the  Museum  of  AiTlieology  and  the  Gallery 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  were  founded.  Ever  since  191.3  there  has 
been  an  annual  Salon  of  fine  arts,  which  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  j)lastic  arts,  especially  from  the  time  when 
the  Quito  philanthropist,  Dr.  Mariano  Aguilera,  filled  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  the  results  of  the  first  expositions,  bequeathed  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  for  the  reward  of  able  exhibitors.  To  all  this  must  be 
added  the  bill  now  before  the  national  Congress,  laying  upon  the 
Quito  Board  of  Embellishment  the  obligation  of  «lcvoting  a  fixe<l 
annual  sum  to  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  the  Republic’s 
historical  monuments. 

In  view  of  tlie  foregoing  brief  summary  of  Ecuadorian  art,  one 
can  readily  understand  the  noble  words  uttered  by  the  great  Italian 
artist  Giulio  Aristide  Sartorio  when  he  visited  Quito  in  August  of 
1924,  where  he  arrived  with  -Vmbassador  Giuriaty.  I  can  not 
refrain  from  quoting  them  here  as  a  fit  ending  of  this  short  sketch, 
for  they  show  that  what  has  been  said  here  is  founded  on  nothing 
but  the  purest  and  strictest  truth.  Said  the  illustrious  master: 

The  impression  that  the  moiuimeiits  and  art  works  of  Quito  have  made  on 
me  has  been  a  most  agreeal)le  surprise.  Quito  is  the  Athens  of  the  New  World 
and  the  heart  of  l^tin  .America. 

It  can  l)c  positively  asserted  that  Quito  will  become  the  center  of  the  spiritual 
development  of  American  native,  independent  art. 

Quito’s  architecture  is  closely  allied  to  the  Italian  Kenais-sanee  and  reminiscent 
of  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  Sixteentlwcntury  Flemish  art,  the  strange  gaudi¬ 
ness  of  the  seventeenth  aiul  eighteenth  centuries,  and  fantastic  decorative 
sculpture  of  .Asiatic  origin  have  transformed  the  churches  of  Quito  into  mys¬ 
terious  shrines,  asylums  for  (’hristian  mysticism,  and  symlails  of  a  deep  religious 
sentiment. 

The  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  have  become,  in  the  hands  of  local  sculp¬ 
tors,  tragic  and  elocpient,  and  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  Catholic  transcenden¬ 
talism  has  brought  t«>  the  churches  of  Quito  a  peculiar  plastic  art  heretofore 
unknown. 

When  this  sculpture  shall  be  studied  as  a  native  product,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sculpture  of  the  Far  East  is  studied,  it  will  reveal  an  ideal  world  inde- 
|)endent  of  Euroi)ean  iidluencc. 

It  is  an  unknown  soul,  the  soul  of  this  native  art,  but  a  soul  in  which  we,  the 
Latins  of  Europe,  are  naturally  interested,  since  it  pre.scnts  an  a.spect,  not  yet 
clearly  discerned,  of  the  neo-Ijitin  mind  of  .America. 

For  this  rea.son  I,  lacing  an  artist,  am  deeply  interested  in  your  art.  We 
Italians  shall  hail  with  the  satisfaction  of  kin  the  development  in  your  marvelous 
country  of  a  brilliant  civilization  similar  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Perhaps — who  knows — your  national  soul  will  again  offer  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  Athens  and  Rome  ri.sing  to  lofty  heights,  aiul  we  shall  Ijehold  it  with 
wondering  expectancy,  happy  that  we  were  the  first  to  foresee  it. 

.".0400— Hull.  ,S - .A 
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ON  tiu*  ov(‘  of  his  (U'partinv  for  Wasliin<;ton  to  rosimu*  his 
iliitios  as  ArfU'Hlino  ain})aissa(lor  tt)  tlic  rnitod  States.  Dr. 
lIoMorio  Ihioyrrt’don  "ranted  a  notal)le  interview  in  wliieh 
he  stated  that  he  lio|)ed  very  siani  to  put  into  efVeet  several 
measures  that  will  rc'sidt  in  a  very  imieh  closer  relationship  and  more 
complete  interehan"e  between  Argentina  and  the  Dnited  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  Doctor  Piieyrreddn  remarked: 

Tliere  are  two  tl.iiigs  in  the  I’nited  States  tliat  I  greatly  admire:  The  Aineriean 
people,  and  the  American  roads,  amt  I  want  to  see  more  of  t)oth  of  them  in  my 
own  could  ry. 

'Pile  ambassador  mentioned  several  plans  toward  realizin"  his 
desire  to  .see  more  Americans  in  Argentina.  One  is  to  facilitate 
tourist  travel  in  Argentina  by  assistin"  travelers  to  obtain  adecpiate 
hotel  accommodations,  interpreters,  etc.,  this  assistance  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  railway  oflices  throu"hout  the  country. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  ambassador's  plan  for  clo.ser  relationship 
between  the  railways  of  Argentina  and  those  of  the  I’nited  States, 
both  in  the  handlin"  of  freight  and  pa.ssen"eis.  The  outstandiii" 
feature  of  this  plan  is  a  through  bill  of  lading,  whereby  customs 
inspection  in  Argentina  will  ]>e  at  the  final  point  of  destination  instead 
of  at  the  port  of  entry.  This  project  has  already  been  accepted  in 
I  principle  l>y  the  railway  authorities  of  both  nations  and  Doctor 

Ibieyrrcdon  stated  that,  following  a  close  study  of  details  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  railway  men  ajipointed  by  President  Alvear  some  time 
,  ago,  he  e.xpccts  an  oiiicial  announcement  on  the  matter  from  the 

Argentine  authorities  very  soon. 

Doctor  Pueyrreddn  must  be  credited  as  the  fii’st  to  state  publicly 
what  has  recently  been  repeated  by  many:  That  the  I’nited  States 
must  soon  turn  to  Argentina  for  its  beef  and  wheat.  On  this  |>oint 
Doctor  Pueyrreddn  said: 

Argeiitimi  is  to-day  in  aixmt  the  .same  .stage  of  imiustrial  development  a.s  was 
tlifc  Ihiited  States  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  We  are  overwhelmingly  an 
agricultural  country,  9.5  per  cent  of  our  exports  I  eing  agricultural.  On  the 
tithcr  hand,  the  ITnited  States  has  hecome  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  indii.strial 
t*  nations. 

» 
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We  fatten  steers  on  alfalfa  on  the  great  oj.'en  estancias  and  export  our  corn, 
while  in  the  I’nited  States  the  steers  are  fattened  for  market  on  corn,  so  that  the 
great  corn  belt  is  practically  the  only  part  of  the  I'nited  States  where  cattle  can  be 
raised  i)rofital)ly.  \ow  the  rajndly  increasing  population  has  so  encroached  on 
this  corn  belt  from  both  coasts  that  you  have  now  to  ship  as  far  to  get  your  meat 
to  California  as  to  get  it  to  the  Kast,  and  it  now  costs  as  much  to  ship  a  pound 
of  beef  from  Chicago  to  Boston  as  it  does  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Boston. 

In  .\rgentina  there  are  four  beef  cows  per  person,  whereas  in  the  I'nited  States 
there  are  three  persons  for  each  beef  cow.  Confining  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  beef  production,  there  is  no  rea.son  to  exjiect  Argentina  to  lose  her  dominant 
position,  as  this  is  assured  by  thirty-five  dollar  cows,  thirty-dollar  land,  and 
twenty-five  dollar  cowboy  wages.  Xo  other  country  can  boast  a  comparable 
area  of  land  so  beautifully  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  winter  pasture  and  beef. 
A  year-round  grazing  .season  helps  to  give  us  supremacy  in  the  exjjort-beef  trade. 

.\nd  we  have  only  begun  to  develop  our  pa.storal  resources,  .\rgentina  has 
millions  of  acres  of  grassland,  admirably  adajdod  to  alfalfa,  which  have  never 
been  plowed.  And  we  can  fatten  two  steers  a  year  on  every  acre  of  that  land. 

Your  b'eef  producers  have  moved  farther  and  farther  west  in  search  of  cheap 
p.asture  land.  The}’  can  now  go  no  farther  within  the  boundaries  of  the  I'nited 
.States. 

Doctor  Pucvrrcdoii  expressed  his  belief  that  the  pre.sent  moment  is 
propitious  fora  closer  approach  between  the  two  Americas,  and  that 
the  way  may  he  prepared  by  an  exchange  of  citizens.  lie  said: 

Some  of  our  young  men  may  wLsh  to  go  to  the  I'nited  States  in  search  of 
industrial  openings.  .\nd  if  any  farmers  of  livestock  in  the  I'nited  States  are 
st'eking  an  opportunitv  for  greater  exi)ansion  in  the  strictly  j)astoral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  of  .\rgentina,  I  will  gladly  undertake  to  direct  them  to  (lovern- 
ment  officials  and  responsible  jjrivate  jH'rsons  from  whom  they  will  receive  a 
genuine  welcome  and  dependable  advice  in  choosing  a  location  where  success 
may  be  expected. 

The  ambassador  helioves  that  Argentina  offers  a  hrijrht  future  for 
•Vmerican  farmers,  hut  while  he  wants  to  see  tliem  go  tliere,  it  should 
he  clearly  understood  that  he  has  no  scheme  for  colonizing  them  on 
Government  land.  Doctor  Pueyrredon  does  maintain,  however, 
that  American  farmers  can  buy  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the 
world  in  Argentina,  within  easy  access  of  railway  lands,  at  a  cost 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  that  is  as  low  and  sometimes  lower  than  the 
cost  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  hut  that  any  young  fanner  desiring 
to  go  to  Argentina  and  to  purchase  privately  owned  land  ought  to 
have  a  capital  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Four  or  more  of  your  big  packing  companies  conduct  a  flourishing 
business  in  Aigentina,”  added  the  ambassador.  “  The  logical  corollary 
of  this  packing  movement  is  for  some  of  your  cattlemen  to  follow  those 
companies  to  Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  respective 
plants  with  the  steers  needed  for  our  growing  export  trade.” 

Doctor  Pueyrredon  repeated  what  has  been  said  before  many  times 
about  international  commerce,  but  which  can  not  he  repeated  too 
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often,  especially  as  regards  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
ITnited  States: 

Coiiiinercc  is  two  sided;  we  Imy  where  we  sell,  arid  sell  where  we  buy.  .Vrgeii- 
tiiia  should  not  be  asketl  to  buy  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  from  any  country 
which  does  not  take  our  commodities  in  corrcs|K>nding  quantities  to  balance 
trade.  Commerce  must  flow  in  two  parallel  currents,  outgoing  and  incoming. 

If  .Argentine  farm  jwoducts  go  to  other  industrial  markets  which  may  show  a 
preference  for  them,  we  may  quite  naturally  come  to  buy  our  manufactured 
goods  there  under  pressure  of  the  maritime  factor  of  trade  which  augments  or 
reduces  exjmrtation  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  return  cargo. 

"  The  whole  purpose  of  my  returning  to  Washington.”  concluded 
the  aimhassador,  “is  to  promote  increased  trade  activities  through 
better  understanding  and  closer  association  between  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cas.  And  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  all  available  information 
concerning  Argentina  to  individuals  or  associations  who  nmy  he  seek¬ 
ing  commercial  connections  in  the  hope  that  commerce  and  diploma<*v 
may  become  the  twin  guardians  of  prosperity.” 
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CHILE,  with  its  glorious  climate,  its  extended  coast  line  from 
which  the  most  inland  towns  are  in  no  case  more  distant 
than  a  day’s  journey,  should  he,  and  doubthnis  will  become, 
as  famous  for  its  seaside  resorts  as  Switzerland  is  for  its 
winter  sports. 

Twenty  yc'ara  ago,  it  may  he  said,  no  “real”  seaside  resort  existed 
in  ('bile.  This  is  not  to  say  that  families  did  not  make  an  annual 
migration  to  the  coast,  or  that  the  beauty  spots  that  are  now  so 
rapidly  rising  into  fame  did  not  find  many  visitors  to  apj)reciate 
them.  There  was,  however,  little  or  no  accommodation;  it  was  the 
custom  to  hire  a  fisherman’s  hut  or  some  similar  structure',  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  It  was  all  very  jolly,  and  there  are  plenty  of  j)(‘Oj)le 
who  look  hack  upon  those  premotor-car  days  as  the  golden  age. 
Later,  when  the  stream  of  summer  visitors  had  established  some 
sort  of  definite  course,  the  inhabitants  of  many  little  places  within 
reach  of  Valparaiso  or  other  centers  of  population  began  to  count  on 
the  letting  of  rooms  or  small  houses  as  a  source  of  income,  and  con¬ 
ditions  so  greatly  improved  that  even  to-day  this  custom  of  house 
hiring  exists  and  finds  favor  with  many. 
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A  now  spirit  has  breathed  over  the  seaside  resorts  of  Chile  of  late 
years.  The  possibility  of  profitable  investment  has  been  realized 
by  business  men,  and  land  agents  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  and 
to  advertise  the  scope  for  develojiment  afforded  by  places  that  in 
the  past  have  been  little  more  than  hamlets.  The  slow  but  steady 
improvement  in  the  road  communications,  brought  about  in  great 
measure  by  the  automobile  associations,  has  enabled  families  to 
get  farther  afield  independently  of  the  railways;  private  houses  and 
chalets  for  summer  occupation  have  sprung  up,  often  of  a  palatial 
character  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  summer  settlements 
have  made  their  apjiearance  which  have  every'  likelihood  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  seaside  towns  with  all  the  customary'  attractions  of  such 
resorts. 


TUE  BEACH  AT  MIRAMAR 

A  popular  resort  situated  on  the  ocean  front  between  Valparaiso  and  Vina  del  Mar. 


Taking  Valparaiso  as  a  center  of  observation,  a  glance  to  the  north 
and  south  shows  at  once  the  importance  of  good  roads  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  coast  line.  Torpederas,  at  the  present  moment  thronged 
with  bathers  and  picnicking  families,  not  so  many  years  ago  w'as  a 
rock-hounded  inlet,  with  a  few  fishing  boats  and  a  rivulet  patronized 
by  local  washerwomen.  The  making  of  the  road  along  the  sea  front 
from  Valparaiso  at  once  made  the  park  and  woods  more  popular, 
and  the  trams  took  out  thousands  of  people  every'  Sunday.  In 
due  course  much  money  was  e.xpended  in  the  building  of  a  restaurant 
and  in  improving  the  accommodation  for  bathers,  so  that  to-day 
its  ‘‘season”  may  he  said  to  last  the  whole  year  round.  Torpederas, 
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A  swlion  of  the  boach  at  Vina  ilel  Mar.  the  laritest  and  most  attraetivc  of  Chile's  nuniiToiis  waterinc 
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atlniittocUy,  has  its  disadvantagos.  but  nono  the  loss  it  is  a  boon  of 
inostimablo  value  to  the  jiooplo  of  Valparaiso. 

‘‘Over  the  bills  and  far  away” — but  not  too  far  for  a  splendid  walk, 
lies  Laguna,  reached  by  a  stiff  climb  over  the  heights  that  circle 
Valjiaraiso,  and  an  equally  steep  descent  that  cars  baA'c  to  negotiate 
carefully.  Laguna  is  a  wide  inlet,  ojiening  on  the  Pacific,  with  a 
grand  sweej)  of  view  to  ('uramilla  Point  with  its  lighthouse.  Here 
there  is  a  hotel  with  accommodation  for  families,  and  a  restaurant 
greatly  favored  at  week  ends.  Bathing  accommodation  is  at  j)resent 
practically  nonexistent,  though  the  essentials  -sea. sand,  and  rocks 
are  vf'n*  much  in  evidence. 


The  flilliculty  *)f  reaching  this  place  by  car  militates  somewhat 
against  its  development,  hut  in  the  eyes  of  those  energetic  persons 
for  whom  the  stiff  climb  going  and  returning  has  no  terrors,  this  is 
hut  an  added  charm. 

A  pleasant  detour  may  he  made  from  the  road  to  Laguna  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  and  hitting  the  ‘‘Pipe  Road”  with  its  astonishing 
cliff  scenery.  Many  pwjile  fail  to  realize  that  within  2  or  3  miles 
of  the  busy  port  of  Valparaiso  there  are  sheer  precipices  hundreds  of 
feet  deep,  so  sheer  in  placi's  that  a  stone  may  be  dropped  on  rocks  so 
far  below  that  the  roar  of  the  surf  comes  to  the  ear  softened  by 
flistance. 
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For  the  carloss,  Lajiunu  ro])ri‘sents  the  “farthest  south”  from 
Valparaiso,  and  for  others  th(‘  coast  road  is  not  very  teinjitin"  to 
<lrivers  at  j)resent. 

Valparaiso  itself  is  rewardcal  by  some  jieople  as  a  waterinj;  place. 
Those  who  live  in  it  can  scarcely  regard  it  in  this  li^ht,  hut  none  the 
less  hundri'ds  of  jieople  come  down  from  Santiaj^o  and  elsewhere 
in  the  summer  months  to  the  port  itself.  It  is  certainly  ver}'  easy 
nowadays  to  reach  the  more  attractive  spots  by  train,  tram,  or  car, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reside  in  jiroximity  to  shops  and  theaters. 

Half  way  between  Valjiaraiso  and  Vina  del  Mar,  Recreo,  long  fre- 
(piented  as  a  bathing  jdace.  has  been  “made”  by  the  new  Camino 
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A  Kencriil  view  of  the  city  of  Constitucion.  which  has  long  been  popular  as  a  summer  resort 


j)lano.  Before  the  moderni/.ation  (»f  this  road,  the  trip  to  Recreo  had 
to  be  taken  seriously,  for  the  trams  of  those  days  frequently  went  off 
the  lines.  At  the  place  itself  there  was  only  a  line  of  wooden  bathing 
huts,  with  few  conveniences.  The  foreshore  was  considerably  de¬ 
teriorated  by  the  great  storm  of  July,  1919,  when  most  of  the  beach 
disappeared.  To-day  the  place  has  been  changed  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  laying  out  of  “St'aside  Park”  with  its  splendid  accommo¬ 
dation  for  summer  visitors,  replacing  the  somewhat  featureless  terrace 
and  shelters  of  the  past.  Approached  by  a  subway  beneath  the 
railway  line,  the  “Seaside  Park”  with  its  spacious  dancing  and  din¬ 
ing  rooms,  its  comfortable  seats,  swings,  and  multiple  attractions  for 
children,  is  a  favorite  resort  during  the  day,  and  at  night  blazing  with 
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electric  lijjht,  its  popularity  is  established  beyond  (piestitin.  Kverv 
convenience  for  bathers  is  supplied,  and  perfect  safety  is  insured. 

The  beach  of  Miramar  has  been  a  well-known  rendezvous  for  many 
years  past,  when  as  yet  it  was  nothing;  ])ut  a  landing  place  for  fislu'r 
boats.  It  is  now  the  show  place,  which  will  he  reluctant  to  abandon 
its  claims  even  in  favor  of  Ilecreo.  It  has  the  advantage  of  much 
more  “elbow  room,”  while  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  Vina  del  Mar 
and  off  the  busy  traffic  of  the  main  road.  Miramar  has  had  fair  ac¬ 
commodation  for  passing  visitors  for  years,  hut  of  late  it  has  been 
very  greatly  improved.  Many  of  the  former  installations  were  swept 
away  in  the  storm  of  1919  referred  to  above.  The  beauty  of  Mira¬ 
mar  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  magnilicent  private  residences  that 
crown  the  cliffs,  and  by  the  canalization  of  the  “lagoon”  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  outlet  of  the  Marga  Marga  Kiver,  an  old  source  of  offense 
which  has  been  turned  into  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  view. 

From  Vina  del  Mar  a  fine  road  runs  northward  to  Salinas,  where 
it  falls  from  grace  decidedly.  The  long  stretch  alongside  the  oil 
tanks  and  the  port  works  can  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
called  beautiful.  None  the  less  the  effect  of  contrast  is  increased 
wdien  once  the  Salinas  Bridge  is  crossed  the  “Gap”  leads  to  a  series 
of  perfect  seascapes,  terminated  in  the  distance  by  Concon  Point. 
Renaca,  with  its  picturesque  sweep  of  beach  would  seem  at  first  a 
tempting  spot  for  development,  but  apparently  there  are  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  dangerous  shifting  sands,  exposure  to  wind,  heavy 
surf,  and  strong  undertow  which  make  bathing  dangerous.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  therefore.  Renaca  is  vacant,  save  for  one  private  house  recently 
erected. 

Montemar,  with  its  one  building,  the  hotel,  is  crowded  every  holi¬ 
day  by  families,  to  whom  its  sheltered  bathing  pool  and  safety  for 
children  more  than  make  up  for  more  showy  attractions.  The  hotel 
now  provides  good  accommodation  for  families,  and  the  restaurant 
is  always  well  patronized.  It  is  well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and 
lends  itself  to  further  development.  Much  could  be  done  at  little 
cost — the  removal  of  uncharted  rocks  which  the  bather  is  likely  to 
discover  inconveniently. 

The  Concon  Road,  giving  easy  access  to  the  village  and  to  the  road 
that  runs  inland  along  the  Aconcagua  River,  is  gradually  becoming, 
throughout  the  stretch  from  Punta  Concon,  one  continuous  summer 
resort.  There  are  splendid  beaches  and  safe  spots  for  bathing. 
Chalets  and  summer  bungalows  are  increasing  in  number  every  year, 
each  adding  something  to  the  “civilized”  aspect  of  the  place,  while 
the  long,  sunlit  beaches  are  crowded  with  tents  and  bathing  huts. 
An  excellent  hotel  has  been  erected  recently  at  a  strategic  point, 
with  good  accommodation  for  visitors  who  prefer  its  quiet  to  the 
more  elaborate  hospitality  of  the  big  establishment  “round  the 
corner.” 
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('oncoiL  situated  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Aconcajjua  River,  has  been 
inhabited  from  time  immemorial.  It  has  certainly  been  frequented 
by  summer  visitors  for  the  past  30  j’ears.  but  it  was  longj  before  any 
sort  of  arrangements  for  their  convenience  came  into  existence.  T(t- 
day,  however,  it  is  preeminently  a  seaside  resort  with  a  very  fine 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  with  a  splended  view 
up  river  to  the  distant  Andes  on  the  other.  Scores  of  convenient 
and  well-lighted  rooms  are  available  for  visitors,  with  all  modern 
sei'vices.  The  fine  hall  accommodates  2o0  people,  while  there  are 
admirable  tennis  courts,  etc. 


Pl’F.RTO  MONTT 

Because  of  its  attractive  location  and  tem()erate  climate,  this  town  is  destined  to  grow  in  popularity  as 'a 

summer  resort 


North  of  (\mcon.  Quintero,  still  a  very  small  place,  is  none  the 
less  faivored  by  many  people  for  whom  it  has  great  charm.  As  the 
base  of  the  naval  aviation  service  and  with  the  prospect  of  becoming 
the  center  of  an  important  fishery,  it  is  gaining  in  animation.  It  is. 
moreover,  on  the  railway  and  is  thus  not  wholly  dependent  on  the 
road  service. 

Of  more  importance  at  present,  however,  are  the  watering  places 
of  Za|)allar  and  Papudo,  which  have  long  since  become  actual  resi¬ 
dential  centers  with  magnificent  private  dwellings  of  the  most 
luxurious  character.  The  beautiful  climate  of  these  places  and  their 
undoubted  scenic  attractions  must  eventually  lead  to  their  develop- 
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inont,  and  the  estate  agents  are  busily  advertising  tliein  as  offering 
sites.  Of  late  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  at  Papudo 
in  converting  it  into  a  modern  watering  place,  a  large  terrace  having 
been  built  facing  the  sea,  with  a  fine  dance  hall.  A  vast  improve¬ 
ment  has  also  been  made  in  the  bathing  ac(‘ommodation.  An 
orchestra  is  engaged  for  the  season,  and  swarms  of  summer  visitors 
come  from  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Papudo  and  Zapallar  have 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  railway  service.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  a  well-devised  system  of  excursion  trains  would  he  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  public  and  would  teml  to  the  rapid  development 
of  these  very  delightful  spots. 

In  search  of  watering  places,  we  now  have  to  turn  southward 
again.  The  ports  of  the  north  have,  of  course,  their  local  resorts, 


THE  rOUSiNo  PARK  IN  LOTA 


many  of  which  are  very  pleasant  places,  with  excellent  bathing. 
In  our  “Antofagasta  Number”  mention  was  made  of  the  charming 
seaside  clubhouse  of  the  Automobile  Association,  which  no  visitor 
to  the  north  is  likely  to  miss.  A  good  holiday  can  be  spent  in  all 
of  the  northern  towns,  but  they  are  not  generally  considered  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Santiago  people  have  long  favored  Cartagena,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  growing  port  of  San  Antonio,  which  was  itself  considered  as 
a  watering  place  not  long  since.  There  are  many  places  in  this 
neighborhood  which  merit  the  name  of  seaside  resorts,  the  more 
so  as  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  capital  by  the  San  Antonio 
Railway. 
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Constitucion  luis  long  been  popular  ns  a  summer  resort.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant,  picturesque  place,  and  possesses  a  natural  curiosity 
tliat  has  been  famous  for  centurit's  in  the  rock  arches  hollowed  by 
tlie  sea,  so  familiar  in  all  views  of  ('bile.  A  famous  sanatorium, 
under  German  management,  attracts  many  people  to  Constitucion. 

The  naval  base  of  Talcabuano,  with  its  beautiful  surroundings, 
including  the  famous  island  of  Quiriquina,  is  in  close  proximity  to 
San  Vicente,  where  there  is  an  excellent  hotel,  much  patronized  by 
visitors  from  Goncepcion.  Tliere  are  several  places  on  this  part 


CORRAL.  AT  THK  MOUTH  OF  THF.  VALDIVIA  RIVER 
Noted  for  the  attractive  hoatintt  excursions  on  the  reaches  of  tlie  river 


of  the  coast  where  an  interesting  visit  may  he  made;  among  otliers. 
Goronel,  and  the  wonderful  Cousiho  Park  and  palace  at  Lota. 

Last  among  watering  places  to  he  mentioned  here  is  Gorral.  the 
port  of  Valdivia,  famous  for  boating  and  motor-launch  excursions 
on  the  reaches  of  the  beautiful  river.  The  above  list  of  summer 
resorts  might  easily  be  added  to,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  visitor  to  Chile  has  plenty  of  choice  whether  in  search  of 
quiet  and  scenery  or  of  social  life  with  all  its  conveniences. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
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AKJJKXTIXA 

Ij<)x<;-1)1staxck  telephoxk  line.  -On  May  0.  H>25.  tlie  now 
771-kilomotor  telephone  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Cordoba,  con¬ 
necting  36  cities  and  towns,  was  inaugurated.  The  construction  was 
completed  in  3  months  hy  ')00  workers. 

Vegetable  oils. — The  General  Bureau  of  Kuial  Economics  and 
Statistics  of  the  Ministry  (»f  Agriculture  reported  in  April  that  the 
vegetahle-oil  jiroduction  of  Argentina  for  1924  was  18, 617, 134  kilo¬ 
grams  of  oil  from  85,096,411  kilograms  of  seeds,  or  a  yield  of  22 
per  cent.  Oil  cakes  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  43,,588,789 
kilograms.  The  preceding  figures  show  a  decrease  of  3,821,510 
kilograms  of  oil  as  compared  with  the  production  of  1923,  which 
amounted  to  22,438,644  kilograms.  The  following  table  gives  the 
comparison  of  the  two  veal’s.  1923  and  1924: 


Soe<l 

Year 

Kiloftrains 

Oil  (kilo- 
•trains) 

Percent¬ 
age  of  oil 

Oil  cakes 
(kilograms) 

Linseed . 

1923 

21.  a‘>9,  44G 

,1,710. 112 

>7 

1.1. 209, 02X 

Do . 

Itr24 

21).  2X7, 094 

.S  2X7, 040 

20 

14.9ai,480 

Turnip . 

IfiS 

3,000,710 

28 

7, 323, 019 

Do . 

1R24 

17,2.t8,  112 

4. 790. 27,1 

28 

12,114.001 

Peanut . 

1923 

47,  797, 337 

12,08.1.07,1 

21,208.712 

Do . 

1924 

2fi.  172,47,1 

fs  ,171, 237  ( 

2s5 

11,300.702 

Cotton . 

1923 

X,  3X1, 000 

X70.000 

10 

!  .3,  1.34,000 

Do . 

1924 

12,  .1X7,  IKM) 

1. 4H7,  OOf) 

12 

4,8X4,000 

.Spurite .  . 

1923 

1, 3X.1, 000 

377,  BOB 

27 

,1.10. 000 

Do .  . 

1924 

703, 000 

1.1.1. 171 

20 

1H4.BBB 

1923 

39.\  141 

4 

Do  . . 

■  924 

7,  740. 019 

273.011 

4 

.Sunflower  . 

1924 

2X2.  Ill 

.12.  XOO 

19 

1  W.  (KMI 

I.M.M10UATIOX  STATi.sTics. — The  Bui’cau  of  Immigration  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  April  20,  1925,  issued  immigration  statis¬ 
tics  covering  the  years  1857  to  1924.  These  figures  show  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  5,481,276  second  and  third  class  passengers  and  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  2,562,790,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  2,918,486  remaining 
in  the  country. 

BOLIVIA 

Keestablisii.mext  of  exfort  Di’TV  ox  WOOL.  By  virtue  of  a 
decree  issued  May  8  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  6  per  cent  on  exports  of 
sheep’s  wool,  alpaca  and  llama  wool,  created  hy  law  of  April  7,  1922! 
has  been  reestablished  in  the  form  pn'serihed  hy  article  3  of  the 
above-mentioned  law. 
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BRAZIL 

FokkiciX  trade  IX  1924. — According  to  the  Consul  General  of 
Ih'a/.il  in  New  York,  foreign  trade  figures  for  1924  show  that  imjiorts 
were  valued  at  2,81 5,630, 000  inilreis,  or  £68,949,000,  and  exports  at 
3,863,554,000  inilreis,  or  £95,103,000,  giving  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  of  1,047,924,000  inilreis,  equivalent  to  £26,154,000.  This 
balance  is  larger  than  any  other  for  the  last  five  j’ears.  The  increase 
of  466,521,000  inilreis  (£21,919,000)  in  the  value  of  exports  for  1924 
oy(*r  those  for  1923  is  attributed  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
which  in  January,  1924,  was  19.6  inilreis  per  10  kilos  of  coffee  7’s  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  38.4  milreis  for  the  same  quantity  and 
grade. 

Immigration'. — Immigration  to  the  Kepuhlic  for  the  year  1924  is 
reported  to  have  been  98,125  persons  against  86,679  in  1923  and 
66.968  in  1922.  The  largest  numhers  according  to  nationality  were 
Portuguese,  23,267;  Germans,  22,168;  and  Italians,  13,844.  The 
numher  landing  at  Santos  was  51,360  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  40,711; 
smaller  numhers  entered  the  country  at  Belem  (Para),  Recife  (Per¬ 
nambuco),  Siio  Salvador  (Bahia),  Paranagua,  Florianopolis,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Sao  Paulo  State  Department  of  Labor  has  recently  published 
statistics  of  immigration  into  that  State  from  1827  to  1923,  quoted 
by  the  lirazU'mn  Atnerican  as  follows: 


Years 

Iiiinii-  1 

grants  j 

Years 

11 

1S27-IS40- 

i,:i30 

1  ISHS-DJOH.  .  . 

I,20.M)S9 

701,790 

1812-lSW 

7.400  1 

,  IIOO-IOZ!  . 

1 

Immigration  from  other  parts  of  Brazil  was  first  included  in  the 
total  in  1888.  Of  the  701,790  immigrants  arriving  between  1909  and 
1923,  the  numher  from  other  sections  of  the  Republic  was  76,673, 
while  Spaniards  numbered  168,788,  Italians  150,897,  and  Portuguese, 
134,053.  The  maximum  number  of  immigrants  in  any  one  year  of 
this  period  was  119,756  in  1913. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society  has  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
regarding  immigration,  requesting  the  opinion  of  its  correspondents 
on  such  points  as  the  necessity  of  immigration.  Government  stimula¬ 
tion  or  subvention  thereof,  admission  of  members  of  the  yellow  and 
lu'gro  races,  and  other  jiertinent  mattei’s. 

Dairy  i*Rom:cTS. — Under  the  able  presidency  of  Sr.  Geminiano 
Lyra  Castro  an  organizing  committee  is  going  forward  with  the  work 
of  preparation  for  the  First  Brazilian  Dairj'  Products  Conference 
and  Exhibition,  which  will  he  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  October 
12  to  30  of  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Society. 
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First  Xatjoxal  UniiiwAY  C'oxouess. — This  congress  was  held  in 
Santiago  from  April  12  to  18,  at  the  call  of  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
Automohile  Associations  and  the  Chilean  Federation  for  Highway 
Education,  Senor  Hector  Vigil  being  president.  Three  of  the  inter 
esting  features  of  the  congress  were  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
and  chaits  regarding  highway  problems,  to  which  many  firms  con¬ 
tributed.  the  showing  of  highway  films,  and  the  parade  of  vehicles, 
led  by  an  old  oxcart,  followed  by  antiquated  carriages  as  well  as 
the  m(*st  modern  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  motor  ambu¬ 
lances. 

The  congress  adopted  many  important  conclusions,  among  which 
may  he  mentioned  that  favoring  direct  national  construction  of  high¬ 
ways,  the  basis  of  the  national  highwa}"  sj'stem  to  he  the  longitudinal 
road  from  La  Serena  to  I^uerto  Montt,  with  the  necessary  branches. 
The  congress  also  recommended  certain  new  taxes  and  the  increase 
of  others  already  in  force  in  order  to  supply  funds  for  construction, 
a  hill  for  an  increase  in  vehicle  licenses  being  formulated.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  highway  bureau  was  also  regarded  with 
approval. 

ViTKT  LTfUE.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture  in  Chile. 
Both  the  lower  and  the  higher  grades  of  wines  and  brandies  are  made, 
considerable  (piantities  being  exported  to  the  neighboring  countries. 
There  is  now  an  area  of  ().')(), 000  hectares  plantetl  to  vines  of  b'rench, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Portuguese,  an<l  American  stock,  the  yearly 
production  of  wines  being  more  than  3,500,000  hectoliters.  The 
Pan<|uehue  vineyard,  in  the  Province  of  Aconcagua,  which  has 
3.593  hectares  of  irrigated  vineyards  and  10,14(5  hectares  of  planted 
hilLsides  and  hillocks,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world. 
The  Government  has  aided  in  the  development  of  the  industry  in 
various  ways,  liaving  established  scliools  for  the  stud}’  of  viticulture 
and  viniculture  and  introduced  new  methods  and  machinery. 

Kailuoai)  PROfTTs. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  National  Railways  on  May  6  of  this  year  it  was  announced  that 
the  railways  showed  a  profit  of  5,352,000  pesos  for  the  year  1924. 

COLOMBIA 

Gexekal  warehouses. — By  Government  decree  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  is  charged  with  the  oversight  of  general  warehouses  which 
may  be  authorized  to  facilitate  credit  operations  based  on  the  storage, 
custody,  and  sale  of  national  and  foreign  merchandise,  products,  and 
fruits,  and  to  issue  negotiable  documents,  or  make  loans  with 
merchandise  guarantees. 
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Pacihc  Railroad. — The  Pacific  Kailroa<l  has  extended  its  lines  as 
far  as  Piendamo,  118  kilometers  south  of  the  city  of  Cali,  Department 
of  El  Valle,  and  29")  kilometei-s  from  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the 
Pacific.  The  station  at  Piendamo  is  now  completed.  There  a  new 
town  is  hein"  laid  out  at  the  converj^ence  of  roads  from  the  rich 
surroundiii"  regions,  including  that  which  connects  the  productive 
Departments  of  ('auca  and  Iluila.  The  climate  at  this  point  is 
delifjhtful  and  the  water  supply  ample. 

Cox.sTRUCTiox  ox  OIL  pii'E  LINE. — 111  May  work  was  begun  on  the 
oil  |)ipe  line  from  the  wells  of  Bari-ancaheinieja  to  Cartagena  Bay,  an 
operation  on  which  it  was  expected  to  employ  5, ()()()  workmen. 

CovEXAs  I'ACKixc,  HOUSE. — Ill  July,  192.5,  the  ('ovehas  packing 
house  began  making  its  first  shipments  of  frozen  and  canned  meats 
to  foreign  countries.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  competent 
veterinarian  as  sanitary  inspector  of  all  pnalucts  shipped. 

Imi'rovemext  of  commercial  aviatiox  service.— In  accordance 
with  Law  31  of  1924,  the  Government  conceded  a  subsidy  of  (),">, OOt) 
pesos  to  the  (’olomho-German  Aerial  Transport  Co.  so  that  the 
company  might  establish  a  semiweekly  super-hy<h\>airplane  service 
between  Girardot  and  BarraiKpiilla,  with  stops  at  the  Magdalena 
River  |)orts.  The  new  planes  will  accommodate  eight  passengers. 
'1  he  same  law  concedes  a  subsidy  of  10,000  pesos  to  the  aerial  lines 
whose  route  follows  the  Cauca  River,  and  one  of  5,000  pesos  to  the 
Santander  Aviation  Co. 

The  Colond)o-German  Co.,  as  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  aware, 
has  established  a  24-hour  mail  service  between  Barraiujuilla  and 
Bogota,  this  service  formerl}'  requiring  15  to  20  days  In’-  other 
means  of  transportation. 

CUBA 

Gain  ix  pofulatiox. — The  pojnilation  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
increased  from  3,143,210  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  1923  to  3,368,923 
at  the  close  of  1924,  according  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the 
national  census  bureau.  The  total  is  comprised  of  a  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,294,115,  a  colored  population  of  830,791,  ami  unclassified 
amounting  to  244,017.  {Commerce  Reports.  May  25,  1925.) 

DOMIXICAX  REPUBLIC 

IIaixa  Experiment  Station'  and  Agricultural  School. — A 
consulting  department  on  plant  diseases  has  been  established  at  this 
school.  The  services  of  this  new  department  are  entirely  free,  ami 
anybody  interested  in  agricultural  development  desiring  information 
on  plant  diseases  may  receive  instructions  on  their  cause  and  cure. 

Manufacture  of  jute  bags. — The  Dominican  Bag  Co.,  an 
industrial  concern  recentlv  established  in  Puerto  Plata  for  manufac- 
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turing  juto  bags  suitable  for  packing  such  commodities  as  corn,  cacao, 
coffee,  and  similar  products,  expects  to  be  working  to  full  capacity  by 
July  1.  The  production  of  this  factory  will  be  from  three  to  six 
million  bags  per  year. 

ECUADOR 

Textile  industry. —  During  the  past  10  yeai-s  the  textile  industiy, 
which  now  employs  about  2,000  persons,  has  shown  (|uite  a  remarkable 
growth.  Mills  have  been  established  at  Quito,  Riobamba,  and 
Ambato.  The  present  capitalization  of  the  textile  mills  in  Ecuador 
is  estimated  at  8,500,000  sucres.  In  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
most  of  the  mills  imported  second-hand  machinery,  hut  the  present 
tendency  is  to  purchase  the  most  modern  and  improved  equipment. 
The  total  value  of  the  cloth  produced  annually  reaches  about 
11,000,000  sucres.  {Commerce  Reports,  May  25,  1925.) 

Government  control  of  Guayaquil  to  Qitto  Railway.  A 
contract  has  been  signed  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
57,069  shares  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  railroad  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito,  for  $(500,000.  B}’  this  transaction  the  Govern¬ 

ment  acquires  control  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway  Co.  'Phe 
Government  agrees  to  deposit  in  the  Pichincha  Bank  of  Quito  400.000 
sucres  representing  $100,000,  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  jirice, 
amounting  to  $.500,000,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee  in  Xew 
York. 

ReCONSTRI'CTION  of  railroad  DE.STROYED  »Y  recent  FL(M>DS. — 
Owing  to  the  recent  washouts  on  the  railroad  from  Guayaijuil  to 
Quito  the  service  on  that  line  was  discontinued  the  latter  part  of 
March,  thereby  causing  great  inconvenience  to  travelers.  In  order 
that  the  necessary  repairs  might  be  accomplished  promptly  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  a*contract  with  a  firm  of  engineers  for  reconstructing 
the  line  from  Palmira  to  Bucay,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  300,000  sucres. 
Work  was  begun^April  14,  and  in  order  that  the  repairs  might  be 
finished  with  in  30  days,  as  required  by  tbe  contract.  2,000  workmen 
were  put  on  the  job. 

GUATEMALA 


Broadca.sting  .station. — Tile  new  radio  broadcasting  station- 
said  to  be  the  most  jiowerful  in  Central  America — jiresented  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala  was  formall}'  inaugurated  on 
May  8,  1925.  The  station,  which  is  located  near  Fort  San  Jose,  was 
visited  on  this  occasion  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Mexican 
Minister,  and  other  officials  and  diplomats.  The  President  of  Guate¬ 
mala  sent  a  message  to  the  President  of  Mexico  conveying  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Guatemala  for  the  gift,  and  received  a  reply  from  the  President 
of  Mexico  expressing  sentiments  of  friendliness  and  hope  for  even 
closer  relations  through  the  new  medium  of  intercommunication. 
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^  HAITI 

Trade  for  first  half  of  present  fiscal  year. — Imports 
increased  from  41,818,000  gourdes  during  October  to  March,  1923-24, 
to  58,182,000  gourdes  during  the  same  months  of  1924-25,  an  increase 
of  16,364,000  gourdes.  Exports  increased  from  50,593,000  gourdes  to 
68,516,000  gourdes  during  the  same  period,  an  increase  of  17,923,000 
gourdes. 

Total  customs  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923-24  were 
18,730,000  gourdes,  and  for  the  similar  period  of  the  present  year 
they  amounted  to  22,179,000  gourdes,  an  increase  of  3,449,000 
gourdes. 

Agricultural  extension. — Twenty-nine  agricultural  fairs  were 
held  on  May  1,  1925,  at  various  points  in  the  Republic,  5,000  gourdes 
being  allocated  for  payment  of  prizes  at  the  different  fairs.  At  the 
fair  for  the  Port-au-Prince  district,  held  at  the  Damier  experiment 
station  farm,  174  prizes  were  awarded  for  farm  crops  and  animals, 
and  47  for  industrial  exhibits. 

Veterinary  clinics. — From  July,  1924,  to  May,  1925,  241  clinics 
were  held  in  93  different  towns  and  villages  by  the  veterinary  bureau 
of  the  agricultural  service.  A  total  of  16,832  animals  were  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  different  clinics  for  diagnosis,  surgical  and  prophylactic 
treatment,  or  an  average  of  64  animals  at  each  of  the  241  clinics. 

HONDURAS 

Commercial  aviation  sER>acE. — In  April  Dr.  T.  C.  Pounds 
started  a  commercial  aviation  service  for  mail  and  passengers  between 
the  north  coast,  Tegucigalpa  and  the  western  section  of  the  country. 
The  pilot  was  formerly  with  the  United  States  Navy  and  Air  Mail 
Service.  Landing  fields  are  to  be  completed  in  La  Ceiba,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Santa  Bdrbara. 

Agricultural  school. — See  page  848. 

MEXICO 

Motion  pictures  for  agricitltural  propaganda. — Two  motion- 
picture  films  produced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  entitled  respectively  Four  Hundred  Million  Chickens 
and  Productive  Poultry  Raising  have  been  lent  to  the  Mexican  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  and  extensively  shown  both  in  the  Chapingo  School  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  leading  motion  picture  theaters,  as  part  of 
the  bureau’s  effort  to  promote  poultry  raising  throughout  the 
Republic,  an  effort  in  which  more  than  600  cities  and  towns  have 
promised  to  cooperate. 

Other  motion  pictures  taken  on  the  model  farms  and  in  the  factories 
of  the  United  States  are  being  exhibited  in  the  State  of  Durango,  a 
50400— 25t— Bull.  8 - 6 
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projection  machine  being  mounted  on  a  motor  truck  which  goes  from 
town  to  town  and  farm  to  farm.  Pictures  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  are  being  filmed  in  Durango  to  show  the  (juayule 
plantations  and  the  extraction  of  that  variety  of  rubber;  some  of  the 
fine  cattle  ranches;  and  the  irrigable  land  and  other  natural  resources 
of  the  State. 

Highways. — ^As  reported  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  the 
question  of  highways  continues  to  receive  much  attention  in  Mexico. 
The  sum  of  500,000  pesos  has  been  added  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
Department  of  Communications  for  the  completion  of  the  Mexico 
City- Acapulco  highway,  458  kilometers  in  length.  The  same  depart¬ 
ment  is  cooperating  with  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Veracruz  by 
sending  tools  for  the  construction  of  roads;  in  the  first  State  Federal 
troops  will  take  part  in  the  construction,  as  has  also  been  done  in 
other  sections  of  the  Republic. 

Other  States  in  which  much  activity  is  noted  in  road  construction  are 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Sinaloa,  in  the  last  of  which  a  high- 
w’ay  is  almost  completed  from  the  port  of  Mazatl4n  to  Culiacdn, 
capital  of  the  State,  more  than  200  kilometers  distant.  Several 
other  roads  have  been  built  out  of  Mazatlin  to  villages  in  the  munici¬ 
pal  district. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee  and  sugar. — Coffee  shipments  for  the  year  have  amounted 
to  8,000  tons  and  the  prevailing  prices  have  been  very  favorable, 
making  the  value  of  the  crop  equal  to  that  of  1924  though  the  volume 
is  not  as  great.  It  is  estimated  that  there  still  remain  for  shipment 
1,500  tons  of  coffee.  The  outlook  for  the  next  crop  is  favorable. 
Sugar  shipments  up  to  May  22,  1925,  were  6,600  tons,  with  9,500 
tons  as  the  estimated  amount  yet  to  be  shipped.  (Report  of  United 
States  Consul,  May  22,  1925.) 


PANAMA 

Passenger  and  freight  service. — The  Standard  Fruit  and 
Steamship  Co.,  the  parent  organization  of  the  San  Bias  Development 
Co.,  located  in  Panama,  is  to  open  a  fast  passenger  and  freight  service 
from  Col6n  to  New  Orleans.  Two  new  ships  with  a  speed  of  17  miles 
an  hour  will  make  weekly  sailings  from  the  port  of  Col6n,  after 
having  loaded  the  output  of  the  San  Bias  and  Gatdn  banana  planta¬ 
tions. 

Coal  and  oil  lands. — Eleven  thousand  hectares  of  land  lying  4 
miles  west  of  Gatdn  Lake,  property  which  experts  are  said  to  have 
declared  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  oil,  has  been  subleased  to  a  large  oil 
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company  of  the  United  States,  which  is  shipping  machinery  for  drill¬ 
ing,  One  engineer  who  examined  the  coal  veins  says  that  coal  high 
in  volatile  content  exists  in  commercial  quantities.  One  vein,  which 
was  traced  for  3  miles,  was  tested  30  feet  below  the  surface. 

Highways. — According  to  a  report  in  the  Panama  Times  for  May 
16,  1925,  the  road  program,  which  includes  highways  connecting  the 
interior  towns,  Santiago,  Las  Tablas,  and  Mensab6,  with  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Panama  City,  by  way  of  Aguadulce,  Penonom6,  Ant6n,  Cham4, 
and  Chorrera,  is  nearing  completion.  The  report  on  the  highway 
between  Penonom^  and  Chorrera  shows  that  seven  bridges  are  being 
constructed  between  Penonom6  and  Anton,  nine  between  Ant6n  and 
Cham6,  and  six  between  Cliam6  and  Chorrera.  No  less  than  19,000 
tons  of  steel  is  being  used  for  these  bridges.  The  road  work  finished 
to  May  16  was  63  kilometers  from  Santiago  to  Aguadulce;  43  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Aguadulce  to  Penonom6;  and  19  kilometers  from 
PenoDom^  to  Anton.  On  the  highway  from  Ant6n  to  Chorrera  there 
are  yet  six  bridges  to  be  built,  a  total  length  of  945  feet,  but  according 
to  the  engineer  these  would  be  finished  by  July.  The  Panama  Times 
for  May  23,  1925,  states  that  within  six  months  the  mileage  of 
macadamized  roads  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

PARAGUAY 

Classification  of  tobacco. — The  administrator  of  the  Banco 
Agricola  of  Paraguay  called  a  meeting  of  tobacco  exporters  on  April 
28,  1925,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  form  standard  samples  of 
tobacco.  Tobacco  has  previously  been  shipped  without  classification 
by  growers,  leaves  of  poor  quality  having  been  found  in  bales  with  the 
good.  This  has  often  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  tobacco  in  the 
markets.  Now  the  Banco  Agricola  is  sending  out  instructions  to  its 
country  agents  regarding  the  proper  classification  of  tobacco. 

PERU 

Foreign  commerce  for  1924. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  for 
1924  amounted  to  43,036,348  Peruvian  pounds,  as  compared  with 
38,083,294  Peruvian  pounds  for  1923,  or  an  increase  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  of  4,953,054  Peruvian  pounds.  The  value  of  imports 
for  last  year  was  17,963,873  Peruvian  pounds  against  14,132,307 
Peruvian  pounds  for  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  for  1924  of 
3,831,566  Peruvian  pounds.  Exports  for  1924  were  valued  at 
25,072,475  Peruvian  pounds,  an  increase  over  those  for  1923  of 
1,121,488  Peruvian  pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for 
1924  do  not  include  data  for  the  Iquitos  customhouse  for  November 
and  December,  nor  for  parcel  post  imports  through  Mollendo  and 
Iquitos  for  the  same  months. 
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The  leading  exports  in  1924  were  cotton,  valued  at  6,548,286 
Peruvian  pounds;  sugar,  worth  4,976,430  Peruvian  pounds;  petro 
leum  and  petroleum  products,  worth  6,019,856  Peruvian  pounds;  and 
copper  bars  w-ith  silver  and  gold,  worth  3,577,314  Peruvian  pounds. 

Stocking  factory. — A  concession  has  been  granted  for  establishing 
a  stocking  factory,  the  capital  of  which  must  not  be  less  than  25,000 
Peruvian  pounds.  This  gives  the  concessionary  the  exclusive  right  of 
stocking  manufacture  for  10  years,  except  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Republic,  unless  it  is  established  there. 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and  mining  exposition. — On  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Puno  on  July  28,  an 
exposition  of  the  agriculture  and  industries  of  that  Province  was  held 
in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  at  which  agricultural  experts  and  civil 
and  mining  engineers  were  invited  to  give  addresses.  Dealers 
in  modem  agricultural  machinery  gave  demonstrations  of  such 
apparatus. 

SALVADOR 


Cotton  crop. — The  crop  harvested  at  the  end  of  February,  1925, 
by  the  General  Bureau  of  Cotton  Production  at  the  Izalco  experiment 
station  from  114.75  manzanas  of  land  (1  manzana  equals  1.72  acres) 
yielded  205,426  pounds  of  raw  cotton.  The  cost  of  production  per 
pound  was  8.05  cents  United  States  gold  prior  to  harvesting,  2.3  cents 
for  harvesting,  and  2.45  cents  for  ginning,  or  a  total  of  12.8  cents. 
The  total  receipts  for  lint  and  seed  were  approximately  $21,900,  the 
cost  of  production  $9,700,  and  the  net  profit  $12,200. 

URUGUAY 


Public  works. — In  January  of  this  year  the  National  Council  of 
Administration  approved  a  plan  for  public  works  to  cover  the  next 
five  years,  with  an  approximate  budget  as  follows: 


Public  buildings . . . . . . . 

Railroads _ 

Hydrography - - - - - 

Port  of  Montevideo _ 

Sanitation  (to  be  covered  by  the  national  sanitation  debt  and  in 

small  part  by  the  law  of  Oct.  31,  1921) _ 

Topography _ _ 

Highways _ _ _ 


Pesos 

6,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
3,  700,  000 
24,  000,  000 

7,000,000 
375,  000 
8,  500,  000 


39,  575,  000 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  commissioned  to  study  methods 
of  financing  this  work  without  using  the  general  revenues  of  the 
nation. 

Stock  census. — ^According  to  data  published  in  the  recent  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  National  Council  of  Administration,  the  most  recent 
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stock  census  shows  that  the  cattle  in  the  Republic  number  8,431,613 
and  the  sheep  14,514,060,  thus  proving  that  this  source  of  national 
wealth  has  not  diminished. 

Highways. — The  National  Council  of  Administration  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  systematic  plan  of  highway  construction,  including  the  use  of 
natural  routes.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  large  amount  of 
highway  conservation  and  repair  work  which  has  been  done  in 
recent  years,  necessitated  by  the  marked  increase  in  traffic.  The 
Council  is  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  types  of 
highway  construction  less  expensive  than  macadam  for  use  on  new 
roads;  various  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Montevideo- 
Florida  highway  in  order  to  establish  helpful  standards,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  advanced  highway  practice. 

History  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  in  Uruguay. — 
Under  this  title  Dr.  Victor  M.  Berthold,  chief  foreign  statistician  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  has  published  an  inter¬ 
esting  monograph  containing  a  complete  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  in  Uruguay,  information  which 
is  probably  not  available  in  any  other  single  publication.  The 
account  covers  the  period  from  1866  to  1925.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Doctor  Berthold  has  WTitten  similar  monographs  for  other 
Latin  American  Republics. 

VENEZUELA 

Petroleum  development. — Referring  to  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  Venezuela,  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  April  25,  1925,  stated  that  during  the 
relatively  short  period  from  1922  to  1924  Venezuela  has  risen  to  the 
seventh  place  among  the  petroleum-producing  countries  of  the  world, 
having  produced  2,201,000  barrels  of  oil  during  the  year  1922, 
4,059,000  barrels  during  the  year  1923,  and  8,676,633  barrels  in  1924, 

Petroleuih  concession. — A  concession,  covering  approximately 
6,961  hectares,  has  been  granted  to  the  Venezuelan  Oil  Co.  to  prospect 
for  oil  in  the  Municipality  of  Altagracia,  District  of  Miranda,  in  the 
State  of  Zulia,  and  to  exploit  any  oil  fields  that  may  be  located  there. 
By  virtue  of  this  concession  the  company  has  the  exclusive  right, 
to  exploit  this  district  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  to  construct 
roads  and  other  means  of  transportation  and  any  buildings  that  may 
be  required. 

Population  of  Venezuela. — The  estimated  population  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  on  December  31,  1924,  was  2,563,334  inhabitants.  During 
the  year  1924,  immigration  amounted  to  13,070  persons,  and  the  emi¬ 
gration  to  11,170,  a  difference  in  favor  of  immigration  of  1,900. 

Highways. — The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Trujillo,  by  a  decree 
of  March  25,  1925,  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  branch  road, 
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starting  from  the  city  of  Escuque,  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name, 
and  joining  the  great  transandine  highway  at  the  city  of  Valera. 
The  State  Treasury  has  appropriated  6,000  bolivares  as  the  first 
allotment  made  by  the  Government  for  carrying  out  this  project. 
Another  highway  financed  by  the  State  Government,  and  already 
under  construction,  is  a  road  which  will  connect  Barquisimeto  and 
Rfo  Claro,  the  latter  an  agricultural  and  livestock  center.  Among 
the  roads  recently  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Falcon-Lara  highway,  between  the  above- 
mentioned  city  of  Barquisimeto  and  the  city  of  Coro,  and  of  the  new 
road  connecting  the  port  of  Cano  Colorado  with  the  city  of  Maturin. 
The  construction  of  the  concrete  road  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia, 
now  under  way,  is  also  worthy  of  note. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGE.NTIXA 

Pension  fu.vds. — At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  oj)eration  of 
pension  law  No.  11289,  which  provided  for  four  pension  funds  for 
employees  and  workers  occupied  respectively  in  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  the  press  and  graphic  arts,  industrial  establishments,  and  the 
merchant  marine,  the  total  amount  collected  was  18,370,926.83 
pesos.  Expenditures,  amortizations  and  commissions  to  the  Bank 
of  the  Nation  for  the  payment  of  coupons  amounted  to  562,678.45 
pesos,  and  the  balance  of  the  fund,  on  December  31,  1924,  to  18,245,- 
899.87  pesos. 

BRAZIL 

Cooperative  rural  banks. — Two  new  rural  cooperative  banks  on 
the  Raiffeisen  system  were  opened  in  April  in  Carmo  and  Sapucaia, 
cities  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
such  banks  in  that  State  to  24.  Loans,  which  are  made  to  members 
only,  are  granted  exclusively  for  agricultural  or  industrial  purposes. 

CHILE 

Financial  expert. — Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer  of  Princeton  Univers¬ 
ity,  the  financial  expert  who  was  head  of  the  United  States  Financial 
Mission  to  Colombia  in  1922-23,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Chilean 
Government  to  make  a  study  of  national  finances  and  propose  any 
needed  reforms.  Professor  Kemmerer  arrived  in  Chile  early  in 
July. 
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COLOMBIA 

Branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. — The  Ro)^al  Bank  of 
Canada  is  to  conduct  banking  operations  in  Columbia,  opening  its 
first  branch  and  main  office  in  Bogota,  and  later  other  branches  in 
Medellin,  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  Manizales,  Cali,  and  Girardot. 

Budget  of  expenditures  for  1925. — According  to  a  decree  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  the  national  expenditures  for  1925  are 
estimated  at  40,440,130  pesos,  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Ministry  of  Government _  6,  400,  203 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations _  577,  634 

Ministry  of  Treasury _  11,  907,  452 

Ministry  of  War _  3,  275,  581 

Ministry  of  Industries _  383,  623 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction _  2,  854,  734 

Ministry  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs _  4,  123,  343 

Ministry  of  Public  Works _  10,  406,  592 

Comptroller’s  Bureau _ _ _  295,  598 

Bureau  of  Supplies _ _ _  215,370 


CUBA 

Extensive  street  repairs. — By  an  executive  decree  issued  May 
12,  1925,  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  made  for  repairing  the 
streets  in  the  city  of  Habana  and  outljdng  districts. 

Habana  clearing  house. — Monthly  clearings  for  the  year  1925 
up  to  April  30  were  as  follows : 


Amounts 

Balances 

$91,898,756.70  ^ 
97, 209, 244. 45  1 
109,976,101.76 

$14;  17a  807. 90 

16,224,266.35 

17,849,204.81 

106,240,484.79 

19,497,30a89 

HAITI 

Government  receipts. — For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  1924-25  total  revenue  receipts  were  27,769,000  gourdes, 
showing  an  increase  of  5,601,000  gourdes  over  the  same  period  of  the 
former  fiscal  year,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to  22,168,000  gourdes. 

HONDURAS 

Inter  American  High  Commission  reorganized. — On  April  26, 
1925,  the  Honduran  section  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission 
was  reorganized  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  new  officers  being  the  following: 
President,  Dr.  Ram6n  Alcerro  Castro;  secretary,  don  Salvador 
Turcios  R.;  commercial  attach^,  Toribio  Ponce;  and  other  members. 
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don  Trinidad  E.  Rivera,  Licenciado  Rub^n  R.  Barrientos,  don  Juan 
E.  Galindo,  Licenciado  Serapio  Hern&ndez  y  Hernandez,  and  In- 
geniero  Manual  A.  Zelaya.  The  proceedings  of  the  commission  are 
to  be  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Honduras. 

PARAGUAY 


Fiscal  year  1923-24. — According  to  the  message  of  the  President 
read  before  Congress  on  April  1,  1925,  the  financial  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1923-24  was  as  follows; 


Estimated  receipts _ 

Authorized  expenditures _ 

Pesos  gold 

945,  128.  67 
1,  387,  505.  80 

Pesos  paper 

104,  488,  949.  95 
113,  534,  895.  67 

Deficit _ _ 

442,  377.  13 

9,  045,  945.  72 

Actual  receipts _ 

Actual  expenditures _ _ _ 

1,  158,  137.  60 
1,  232,  224.  08 

142,  346,  866.  75 
108,  474,  546.  18 

Deficit  in  gold _ _ _ 

Surplus  in  paper _ 

74,  086.  48 

33,  872,  320.  57 

Deficits  of  fiscal  years  1912  to  1922-23 _ 

1,  976,  364.  66 

42,  508,  920.  89 

Actual  deficit  carried  over  to  the  fiscal  year 
1924-25 . * _ 

2,  050,  451.  14 

8,  636,  600.  32 

According  to  a  report  made  April  29,  1925,  by  the  United  States 
consul  at  Asuncidn  the  Paraguayan  paper  peso  is  exchanged  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  42.61  to  the  gold  peso. 

Central  Bank  of  Paraguay. — On  April  5,  1925,  the  President 
sent  to  the  National  Congress  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  Paraguay.  This  is  to  be  the  Government 
reserve  bank  to  stabilize  national  finances  and  prevent  fluctuations 
in  monetary  values. 

URUGUAY 

Banking  statistics. — ^According  to  the  message  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administration  to  the  National  Assembly  on  March  15 
last,  on  December  31,  1924,  the  total  capital  of  Uruguayan  banks, 
including  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  was  43,868,044.68  pesos. 
The  cash  on  hand  amounted  to  72,974,940.60  pesos;  deposits  to 
116,015,081.72  pesos,  and  loans  to  170,469,475.49  pesos.  Stocks 
of  gold  coin  were  equivalent  to  55,117,598.06  pesos.  The  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  bank  checks  produced  196,771.30  pesos 
during  1924. 

Budget. — The  National  Council  of  Administration  approved 
a  budget  of  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1924-25  of  45,182,207.50 
pesos,  the  expenditures  being  estimated  at  42,120,051.94  pesos, 
divided  as  follows: 
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Pesos 

Legislative  power _  961,  427.  95 

Presidency  of  the  Republic _  57,  920.  45 

Ministry  of  the  Interior _  4,  374,  379.  32 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations _  654,  908.  10 

Ministry  of  War  and  Marine _  6,  932,  045.  76 

National  Council  of  Administration _  148,  190.  00 

Ministry  of  Finance _  3,  431,  851.  00 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction _  6,  524,  947.  00 

Ministry  of  Industries _  1,  488,  140.  82 

Judicial  power _  631,  090.  00 

National  obligations _  18, 159,  111.  72 

Electoral  court _  43,  200.  00 

Minimum  wage _  435,  000.  00 


VENEZUELA 

New  bank  opened  in  Caracas. — The  Dutch-Venezuelan  Bank, 
a  new  banking  institution  organized  with  native  capital  amounting 
to  3,200,000  bolivares,  commenced  operations  April  27  last  in  Caracas. 

National  Treasury. — In  his  message  to  Congress  on  April  25 
last  the  President  stated  that  the  Treasury  reserve  funds  on  December 
31,  1924,  amounted  to  64,692,080  boHvares,  and  on  March  31  last 
to  68,000,000  bohvares.  The  President  further  stated  that  during 
1924,  3,182,661.78  boUvares  had  been  allotted  for  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  internal  and  external  debts,  and  for  amortization 
and  costs  of  these  same  debts  4,459,383.72  bohvares,  thus  reducing 
the  national  debt  to  99,445,723.91  bohvares,  of  which  40,141,153.81 
bohvares  represents  the  internal  debt  and  59,304,570.10  bohvares 
the  external  debt. 


CHILE 


Recent  legislation. — Among  important  new  laws  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  General  railway  law,  applying  to  both 
present  and  future  railroads;  law  on  freedom  of  the  press,  according 
to  one  provision  of  which  the  National  Library  shall  send  to  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a  copy  of 
any  printed  matter  desired;  the  organic  law  of  lower  civil  and 
criminal  courts;  and  the  law  estabhshing  the  duties  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  and  patent  office. 
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COSTA  RICA 

PuRE-FOOD  REGULATIONS. — The  Gaccta  Ojicial  for  April  19,  1925, 
published  the  regulations  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  preparation  of  foods  and  beverages  in  a  sanitary  manner  and 
under  sanitary  conditions  as  provided  by  articles  1  and  9  of  the  law 
for  the  Protection  of  Public  Health.  The  regulations  bring  under 
the  control  of  the  sanitary  authorities  all  factories  or  establishments 
where  beverages  or  foodstuffs  are  sold  or  manufactured.  Authority 
is  given  for  the  confiscation  of  all  foodstuffs  in  poor  condition. 

GUATEMALA 

Legal  representatives  for  foreign  companies. — Legislative 
Decree  No.  1370  published  in  the  Guatemalteco  of  April  28,  1925. 
provides  that  all  foreign  companies  or  business  associations  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Guatemala  must  appoint  a  representative  for  legal  and 
nonlegal  matters,  with  all  the  general  and  special  powers  which  the 
law  requires.  Foreign  companies  or  associations  domiciled  in  the 
country  which  have  no  such  representative  are  given  three  months 
in  which  to  appoint  one  under  penalty  of  suspension  of  business. 
New  companies  may  not  be  established  in  the  country  without 
having  appointed  a  legal  representative. 

Women’s  rights. — The  bill  for  women’s  rights  in  matters  of 
property,  freedom  from  marital  consent  in  the  making  of  contracts 
and  the  exercise  of  a  trade,  industry,  or  profession,  mentioned  in 
last  month’s  issue  cf  the  Bulletin,  was  approved  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  on  April  17,  1925.  Hereafter  Guatemalan  married 
.  women  who  are  legally  of  age  may  enjoy  their  property  rights  without 
the  intei-ference  of  their  husbands.  Property  belonging  to  the 
husband  and  wife  jointly  may  not  be  mortgaged  nor  disposed  of 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties.  A  wife  of  legal  age  is  free  to 
bring  legal  action,  and  in  suits  against  her  husband,  the  latter  must 
furnish  her  the  necessary  funds. 

Df..\th  penalty. — The  official  Gvafermlteco  for  April  29,  1925, 
publishes  Ijegislative  Decree  No.  1366  approving  governmental 
decree  No.  887  which  amends  the  common  penal  code,  among  the 
changes  being  the  institution  of  the  death  penalty  for  crimes  form¬ 
erly  punishable  by  15  years’  correctional  imprisonment.  Persons 
convicted  of  murder  or  of  more  than  two  homicides,  and  those  who 
intentionally  cause  disasters  such  as  the  derailing  of  trains  or 
wrecking  of  ships  or  vehicles,  are  to  suffer  the  death  penalty,  being 
shot  within  24  hours  after  notification  that  their  appeal  is  denied. 

MEXICO 

Woman  suffrage  in  Ciilvpas. — It  is  reported  by  El  Unii'ersal 
of  Mexico  City  for  May  19,  1925,  that  a  law  has  recently  been 
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passed  in  the  State  of  Chiapas  giving  women  in  that  State  equal 
political  rights  with  men.  It  is  also  stated  that  members  of  Congress 
from  Chiapas  will  present  at  the  next  session  of  that  body  a  similar 
bill  applicable  to  the  entire  Republic. 

Labor  accidents. — Tiie  State  Legislature  of  Yucatan  has  just 
passed  a  new  law  governing  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  to  laborers 
when  injured  or  to  their  families  in  the  event  of  death.  In  the  case 
of  companies  whose  capital  is  more  than  50,000  pesos  the  indemnity 
is  not  to  be  in  excess  of  5,000  pesos.  For  death  1,000  days’  pay  is 
to  be  received  by  the  family.  In  cases  of  total  disabUity  the  same  is 
to  be  paid  up  to  the  limit.  For  partial  disability  a  sliding  scale  is 
fixed  and  the  company  is  ordered  to  pay  all  medical  bills.  ( Mexican 
American,  May  16,  1925.) 

NICARAGUA 

Public  helvlth  law. — According  to  a  law  passed  March  26,  1925, 
the  following  provisions  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
health  in  Nicaragua: 

The  direction  and  administration  of  the  sanitation  service  of  the  country  is 
placed  under  a  National  Bureau  of  Public  Health  as  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Police.  The  National  Bureau  of  Public  Health  is  to  consist  of  a  General  Bureau 
of  Sanitation  which  will  control  all  dependencies  of  the  sanitation  service  by 
means  of  the  following  sections: 

1.  Central  administration  and  clerical  section  in  charge  of  international 
hygiene  regulations,  port  and  quarantine  regulations,  and  the  observance  of 
international  sanitary  conventions. 

2.  Section  for  control  of  epidemics  and  communicable  disease,  in  charge  of 
vital  statistics,  vaccination,  the  administration  of  preventive  serums,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  prophylaxis  of  venereal  disease  and  venereal  clinics,  isolation  for 
contagious  disease,  disinfection,  and  education  in  hygiene. 

3.  Laboratory  section,  or  the  National  Hygiene  Institute,  which  will  investi¬ 
gate  public  health  conditions,  make  chemical  analyses  and  microscopic  and 
bacteriological  examinations,  prepare  serums,  obtain  seriological  reactions,  and 
carry  on  other  special  work,  together  with  educative  propaganda  in  public 
hygiene. 

4.  Rural  sanitation  and  local  sanitary  organization  section,  including  the 
hookworm  division,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  prevention  of  contamination  of  the 
soil  by  improper  drainage  and  the  consequent  spreading  of  hookworm,  parasitical 
infections,  typhoid,  paratyphoid  and  dysentery;  prevention  of  malaria;  sanitary 
inspection  in  towns;  direction  of  departmental  and  rural  hygiene  inspectors, 
and  the  organization  of  local  sanitation  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 

5.  Sanitation  work  and  sanitary  engineering  section,  which  will  pass  on  all 
plans  for  sanitation  in  towns,  such  as  water  supply,  sewer  construction,  drainage, 
and  paving  undertaken  by  the  Government,  municipal  bodies  or  private  concerns; 
the  sanitation  of  ports,  construction  of  docks  and  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
the  entrance  of  foreign  epidemics,  such  as  bubonic  plague;  the  approval  of  plans 
for  public  and  private  buildings  in  their  relation  to  public  hygiene;  sanitary 
in.spection  of  such  buildings,  the  direction  of  antimalarial  work,  special 
investigations,  etc. 
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6.  School  health  section  and  National  Hygiene  Council,  the  advisory  body 
of  the  General  Sanitation  Bureau  in  matters  referring  to  public  health  and 
hygiene.  This  section  is  to  have  charge  of  school,  medical  and  dental  clinics, 
the  direction  of  courses  of  school  hygiene,  the  personnel  of  the  school  medical 
service,  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases  in  schools,  special 
studies  in  infant  mortality  and  the  inspection  of  sites  for  schools  and  school 
buildings.  The  National  Hygiene  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  the  Minister 
of  Police  as  honorary  president;  the  Director  of  Sanitation,  president  ex  officio; 
two  delegates  elected  by  the  medical  schools  of  Le6n  and  Granada;  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  sections;  and  a  lawyer  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Bureau  chiefs,  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Director  General  of  Sanitation, 
must  be  graduate  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Funds  for  municipal  hygiene  service  are  to  be  furnished  by  an  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  municipality,  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  Nation  and  by  special  municipal  taxes  if  necessary.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  will  control  all  expenditures. 

For  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  sanitary  institution  created  by 
this  law,  effective  July  1,  1925,  the  President  is  to  appropriate  50,000  cdrdobas, 
further  adequate  sums  to  be  provided  bj'  Congress  in  the  annual  government 
budgets. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 
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CUBA-MEXICO 


Extradition  treaty. — On  May  25,  1925,  an  extradition  treaty 
was  signed  in  Habana  between  the  Republics  of  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonj"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba, 
Sefior  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cdspedes,  presented  to  Seflor  Aar6n  Sdenz, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico  and  Special  Ambassador  to 
the  inauguration  of  President  Machado,  the  decoration  of  the  Cuban 
Red  Cross,  conferred  upon  Sefior  S4enz  by  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
{El  Mundo,  Habana,  May  26,  1925.) 


DOMINICAN  REFUBUC-UNITED  STATES 

New  convention  RATinED. — On  May  23,  1925,  the  Dominican 
Legislature  ratified  the  new  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  that  Republic.  This  convention,  which  now  awaits  ratification 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  provides  for  a  loan  of  $25,000,000 
with  which  to  refimd  and  consohdate  the  four  existing  loans,  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  customs  receivership  until  amortization  of 
the  consolidated  loan.  It  is  expected  that  the  loan  will  produce 
approximately  $10,000,000  for  pubhc  improvements. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
kANDEDUCATION.v 


ARGENTINA 

Quarters  for  university  students. — The  Higher  Council  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  has  approved  a  project  to  establish  living 
quarters  for  the  students,  including  residence  cottages,  dining  halls, 
recreation  centers,  assembly  halls,  a  gjTnnasium,  and  an  athletic 
field.  This  will  enable  nonresident  students  to  secure  goo<l  living 
accommodations  at  reasonable  prices. 

Vocational  education. — In  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  an  ex¬ 
tensive  project  for  the  reorganization  of  vocational  education  has 
been  planned.  Besides  the  establishing  of  schools  of  arts  and  trades, 
schools  of  decorative  arts  and  a  school  for  sculptors,  the  following 
changes  will  be  made: 

1.  The  normal  school  at  Rafaela  will  be  converted  into  a  normal  school  for 
s[>ccial  teachers,  offering  also  applied  arts  and  commercial  courses. 

2.  The  business  college  of  Santa  Fe  will  be  made  more  up-to-date  and  annexed 
to  it  there  will  be  established  a  school  for  post  office,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
employees. 

3.  The  normal  schools  at  Caftada  de  G6mez,  Villa  Constitucidn  and  Venado 
Tuerto  will  become  regional  vocational  schools. 

4.  The  night  schools  will  be  changed  into  continuation  institutes. 

BOLItTA 

Teachers’  congress. — By  a  decree  of  April  8  the  Chief  Executive 
called  a  congress  of  teachers  to  convene  in  La  Paz  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  August  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebrations. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  congress  is  to  draft  a  law  governing  public 
education,  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  shall  submit  to 
Congress  for  enactment,  the  bill  to  cover  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  National  Board  of  Education,  its  organization  and 
duties. 

(b)  Establishment  of  university  boards,  their  organization  and  duties. 

(c)  Rectors  of  universities  and  their  duties;  duties  of  faculty  deans. 

(d)  School  principals  and  their  duties. 

(e)  General  plan  of  university  studies  and  special  courses;  program  for  each 
course. 

(/)  General  plan  of  secondary  instruction;  program  for  each  course. 

(0)  General  plan  of  primary  education;  program  for  each  course. 

(b)  General  plan  of  elementary  instruction.  Education  of  the  Indian. 

(t)  Provision  of  funds  for  the  Department  of  Education. 

(j)  Unification  of  rules  on  school  discipline. 
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Each  of  these  subjects  will  be  discussetl  by  a  special  committee 
elected  by  the  Congress,  there  being  10  committees  in  all. 

BRAZIL 

Important  decree  ox  education. — The  Diario  Official  of  April  7, 
1925,  publishes  in  full  the  text  of  Decree  No.  16.782A,  the  principal 
points  of  which  are  as  follows : 

A  National  Bureau  of  Education  under  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the 
Interior  is  established.  The  director  general  of  this  bureau  will  serve  as  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and  may  also,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  chancellor  of  the  university. 

A  division  of  statistics,  including  all  branches  of  public  and  private  instruction, 
is  created. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  is  created  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 
Higher  Council  of  Education.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  National  Council 
to  discuss,  propose,  and  give  opinions  on  all  educational  matters  that  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council  will  be  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Records.  The  National  Council  of  Education  will  be  divided  into  three 
sections:  Secondary  and  Higher  Education;  Art  Education;  Primary  and 
Vocational  Education.  The  membership  of  each  section  will  be  made  up  of 
specialists  in  the  respective  branches  and  delegates  from  the  different  States. 

In  order  to  foster  primary  education  the  National  Government  will  cooj>ciatc 
with  the  different  States  in  the  establishment  of  rural  primary  schools  and  of 
night  schools  for  adults.  The  nation  will  pay  the  teachers’  salaries,  provided  the 
States  furnish  the  schoolhouses,  residences  for  the  teachers,  and  the  necessary 
teaching  material.  Preferential  attention  will  be  given  to  children  8  to  10  years  • 
of  age. 

The  secondary  school  will  cover  a  period  of  six  years  instead  of  five  as  formerly. 
The  medical  course  will  be  six  years  in  length.  The  courses  in  pharmacy  and 
dentistry  at  the  University  of  Rfo  de  Janeiro  have  been  reorganized  into  schools 
with  four  and  five  year  curricula  respccuvelj-.  The  courses  in  civil,  electrical, 
and  industrial  engineering  will  cover  six  years,  the  first  three  common  to  all 
branches,  and  the  last  three  differentiated. 

The  decree  also  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
rights  and  duties  of  teachers  and  students,  the  requirements  for 
State  aid  and  recognition  of  private  schools  and  for  the  future 
establishment  in  several  of  the  States  of  new  universities  modeled 
after  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

SciioOL-s  TO  COMBAT  ILLITERACY. — As  part  of  the  celebration  of 
Labor  Day  (May  1)  in  Brazil,  in  at  least  three  cities  schools  were 
opened  to  combat  adult  illiteracy.  In  Belem  (Par&)  the  school  is 
especially  for  factory  workers  and  stevedores,  in  Natal  the  classes 
take  the  form  of  a  popular  university,  and  in  Manfios  instruction  is 
offered  to  all  illiterate  male  adults  by  the  city. 

CHILE 

New  RECTOR  of  Univer.sity  of  Chile. — Sciior  Ruperto  Baha- 
monde,  whose  name  headed  the  list  of  three  selected  by  the  Uni- 
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versity  Chapter,  was  named  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  by  a 
decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued  on  April  20.  Sofio  .’ 
Bahamonde,  who  was  acting  rector  of  the  University  when  appointed 
to  the  rectorship,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education. 

COLOMBLV 

Rural  evening  schools. — The  Assembly  of  Cundinamarca  re¬ 
cently  authorized  the  establishment  of  25  evening  schools  in  that 
Department  for  the  education  of  adults  engaged  in  agriculture. 
These  schools  will  give  courses  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
lectures  on  domestic  hygiene  and  economy,  thrift,  temperance, 
civics,  and  the  special  duties  of  the  city  worker  and  the  tiller  of  the 
soil. 

Fellowships  in  engineering. — On  April  8,  1925,  the  President 
issued  Decree  No.  568  inviting  Colombian  civil  and  mining  engineers 
to  compete  for  two  Government  foreign  fellowships  in  general  geology, 
and  geology  in  its  relation  to  petroleum  deposits,  as  well  as  petroleum 
exploration,  exploitation,  refining,  transportation,  and  distribution. 
A  third  fellowship  is  offered  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  iron  and  coal  industries. 

COSTA  RICA 

Society  of  Geography  and  History. — On  May  16,  1925,  the 
Costa  Rican  Society  of  Geography  and  History  was  founded,  the 
following  officers  being  elected:  Honorary  president,  Licenciado  don 
Cleto  Gonzalez  Vlquez;  president,  Don  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia; 
treasurer,  Don  J.  Francisco  Trejos;  first  secretary,  Licenciado  don 
Tcodoro  Picado;  and  second  secretary,  Don  Leovigildo  Arias. 

Patronato  Escolar  farm. — The  Patronato  Escolar,  a  national 
organization  with  headquarters  in  San  Josd,  has  purchased  a  farm 
in  San  Isidro  de  Coronado  so  that  it  may  have  a  permanent  school 
colony  for  poor  children.  On  the  property  are  a  large  comfortable 
house,  a  smaller  house,  a  building  which  may  be  converted  into  a 
dormitory,  an  electric  plant,  a  garden,  poultry  yards,  and  grounds 
for  cultivation.  Here  agriculture  will  be  taught  as  well  as  primary 
education. 

I^nrollment  in  the  Law  School. — According  to  the  last  report 
on  the  Law  School  of  Costa  Rica,  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  1924  was  as  follows,  by  classes:  13  in  the  first  year,  22  in  the 
second,  13  in  the  third,  18  in  the  fourth,  and  15  in  the  fifth,  a  total 
of  81  students. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

School  construction. — In  the  school  budget  approved  May  20, 
1925,  an  up])ropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  completing  the 
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Normal  School  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris.  Provisions  were  also  made 
for  building  a  new  assembly  room  in  the  graded  school  of  San  Juan 
and  for  two  primary  schools,  one  to  be  established  in  the  section  of 
Los  Kios  and  the  other  in  some  place  to  be  determined  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  for  two  rural  schools  in  San  Francisco  de 
Macoris. 

ECUADOR 

Archeological  investigations. — Dr.  Max  Uhle  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  professorship 
of  American  and  Prehistoric  Ecuadorean  Archeology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Quito.  Doctor  Uhle  will  also  make  archeological  investi¬ 
gations  and  excavations  in  the  territory  of  the  RepubUc,  any  an¬ 
tiquities  found  by  him  becoming  the  property  of  the  University 
Museum. 

GUATEMALA 

A  NEW  LiBR.\.RY. — By  presidential  decree  of  May  4,  a  public 
hbrary  was  established  in  the  town  of  Nuevo  Viftas.  The  sum  of 
1,500  pesos  was  provided  for  its  installation  and  a  monthly  subsidy 
of  460  pesos  for  its  upkeep  and  improvement. 

HAITI 

Progress  of  school  buildings. — Work  is  well  under  way  on  the 
Sisters’  School  at  Jacmel,  also  on  those  at  Gonaives  and  Cap- 
Haitien.  Work  has  been  started  on  the  addition  to  the  Brothers’ 
School  at  J6r4mie.  Construction  has  also  commenced  on  a  rural 
school  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Grand  Rividre,  and  on 
another  near  Petit-Goave.  At  the  new  agricultural  school  at  Damien 
most  of  the  out-buildings  are  completed,  and  the  residence  for  the 
director  and  the  veterinary  clinic  building  are  now  also  ready  for 
occupancy. 

HONDURAS 

Agricultural  school. — The  agricultural  school  founded  by  Don 
Manuel  M.  Garcia  on  his  property  named  Birichiche  on  the  Ulua 
River  is  to  be  enlarged.  According  to  the  contract  approved  by  the 
Government  Sefior  Garcia  is  to  cede  250  hectares  of  his  property  to 
the  school  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes,  to  pay  the  instructors, 
provide  the  implements  and  agricultural  machinery,  animals,  and 
buildings  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  agricultural 
school.  The  Government  is  to  pay  $15  a  month  for  each  pupil, 
at  least  100  to  enter  each  year,  and  also  a  subsidy  of  $15  a  month. 
All  other  expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  concessionary,  Seftor 
Garcia,  Equipment  for  the  school  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  country 
duty  free. 
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Library  in  Juticalpa. — Due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Cecilio  R. 
Mahaffey,  who  as  a  friend  of  Honduras  has  at  various  times  presented 
books  to  the  National  Library,  the  city  of  Juticalpa  is  to  have  a 
librarj’’  bearing  his  name,  the  first  200  books  for  the  purpose  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  that  gentleman.  Tlie  subjects  treated  in  the  gift  volumes 
will  be:  Stockraising,  agriculture,  sciences,  geography,  travel,  me¬ 
chanics,  civil  engineering,  architecture,  etc.  Mr.  Mahaffey,  who  has 
hved  in  Honduras,  promises  to  contribute  150  more  books  upon  his 
return,  and  within  five  years  to  complete  a  donation  of  500  books. 
The  conditions  of  the  gift  are  that  the  hbrary  be  free,  and  under 
the  care  of  a  competent  person. 


MEXICO 


University  students. — Tixe  university  authorities  reported  in 
May  the  following  registration  in  the  various  schools  of  the  National 
University  in  Mexico  City: 


Medicine: 

Medicine  and  surgery . 1, 039 

Nursing .  378 

Obstetrics .  167 

Dentistry .  119 

Engineering .  179 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy: 

Pure  science .  202  i 

Applied  science .  227  1 


I  Law .  360 

Music .  1,094 

Fine  Arts: 

Architecture .  1,336 

Elective  courses .  41 

Graduate  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 

and  Teachers’  College .  545 

School  of  Public  Administration .  501 

Total . 6, 186 


In  addition,  2,536  students  are  attending  day  classes  and  209 
evening  classes  in  the  preparatory  school  for  the  university. 

Agricultural  schools. — ^An  agricultural  school  of  a  new  type  is 
to  be  founded  on  an  estate  of  4,000  hectares  near  Moreha  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Loan  Bank.  According  to  the  plans  of 
President  Calles,  who  personaUj'  inspected  the  proposed  site  for  the 
school,  200  or  250  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years,  sons  of 
peasants,  will  be  received  as  pupils  and  given  a  two  years’  course  in 
practical  agriculture  and  farm  management,  including  the  use  of 
modern  farm  machinery.  Tae  farm  will  be  stocked  with  pure-blooded 
animals.  To  the  50,000  pesos  which  the  State  of  Michoacan  has 
contributed  for  the  school,  the  Federal  Government  is  adding  200,000 
pesos. 

Four  other  schools  of  the  same  type  are  to  be  opened  in  the  States 
of  Veracruz,  Guanajuato,  Oaxaca,  and  Durango,  respectively. 


NICARAGUA 

New  buildings  for  National  Library  and  School. — The 
Central  National  Institute  for  Boys  and  the  National  Library, 
including  the  Archives  and  Museum,  are  to  have  new  buildings  in 
Managua,  capital  of  the  Repubhc.  Funds  for  construction  will  be 
derived  from  the  hquor  import  tax. 

.'VMOO— 25t— Bull.  8 - 7 
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PANAMA 

International  Students’  Congress. ^ — On  May  8,  1925,  the 
organization  committee  for  the  Congress  of  Students  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  freed  from  Spain  by  Bolivar — Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Peru  and  Ecuador — met  in  the  National  Institute  in  Panama  City  to 
consider  plans  for  the  congress,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  centenary 
of  the  first  Pan  American  Congress  on  June  22,  1926.  As  part  of  the 
program  literary  competitions  will  be  held  and  a  students’  library 
opened.  All  the  students  of  America  are  to  be  invited. 

PARAGUAY 

Public  instruction. — According  to  the  President’s  message  read 
before  Congress  on  April  1,  1925,  there  were  over  90,000  children 
enrolled  in  the  schools  in  1924,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 
Although  this  number  did  not  represent  all  the  children  of  school  age 
in  the  Republic  it  was  too  great  for  the  school  accommodations. 
Seven  elementary  and  superior  normal  schools  were  open,  360  new 
students  being  enrolled  for  the  courses.  Thirty-one  were  graduated 
from  these  schools. 

PERU 

Normal  education  for  indigenes. — The  National  School  at 
Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  has  been  authorized  to  add  an  elementary 
normal  section  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  especially  for  the 
indigenes.  Teachers  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  know  the 
Quechua  and  Aymar6  languages,  these  being  two  widely-used  native 
tongues. 

University  statistics. — The  University  of  Cuzco  has  about  20 
professors  and  an  enrollment  of  170  students,  distributed  among  the 
different  schools  as  follows:  Law,  70;  liberal  arts,  62;  natural  sciences, 
30;  and  political  sciences,  8.  There  are  9  women  in  the  schools  of 
arts  and  sciences  who  expect  to  teach  after  graduation. 

SALVADOR 

•  Iluteracy  congress. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Popular  Univer¬ 
sity  a  congress  to  enlist  forces  to  combat  illiteracy  was  called  in  San 
Salvador  in  April,  1925.  Educators  connected  with  the  national 
department  of  education,  and  udth  private  schools,  as  well  as  editors 
of  reviews  and  magazines,  civil  officials  of  Salvadorean  cities  and  other 
prominent  persons  took  part  in  the  congress. 

Salvadorean  Academy  of  History. — On  April  1,  1925,  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  Academy  of  History  held  its  first  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  new  academy  will 
doubtless  afliliate  itself  with  similar  bodies  throughout  the  Americas, 
and  with  the  parent  Academy  in  Spain. 
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URUGUAY 

Public  instruction. — In  the  school  year  1924  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Republic  numbered  1,068,  served  by  2,830  teachers. 
The  total  enrollment  was  124,109  pupils  and  the  average  attendance 
98,074.  There  were  also  65  evening  schools  for  adults,  taught  by 
308  teachers,  in  which  the  enrollment  was  6,706  and  the  average 
attendance  4,455;  2  normal  schools;  2  schools  for  deaf-mutes;  3  open- 
air  schools;  1  kindergarten;  25  itinerant  teachers;  various  school 
dental  clinics,  children’s  libraries,  etc.  As  in  former  years,  special 
courses  were  included  both  in  the  day  and  evening  school  curricula 
in  gymnasium,  singing,  modeling,  sloyd,  dressmaking,  fancy  work, 
commercial  subjects,  drawing,  and  languages.  Many  stereopticon 
lectures  were  given. 

Industrial  education  was  given  increasing  attention,  two  new 
industrial  schools  being  opened  and  new  shops  added  to  those  already 
in  operation.  In  the  four  Montevideo  industrial  schools,  one  of 
which  is  for  women,  28  different  practical  subjects  were  taught,  in 
addition  to  drawing  and  theoretical  instruction  complementary  to 
the  trades.  There  was  a  special  course  in  drawing  for  draughtsmen 
associated  with  architects  and  engineers,  12  evening  courses  for 
workers  and  apprentices,  and  1  for  women.  Outside  of  the  capital 
there  were  5  industrial  schools,  which  also  offered  evening  courses. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  industrial  schools  and  courses  was  5,330 
pupils,  of  whom  2,566  were  women  and  girls.  The  students  in 
Montevideo  numbered  3,687  and  in  other  cities  1,643. 

Students  of  secondary  education  totaled  6,137. 

Progress  in  vocational  education. — The  Higher  Council  of 
Industrial  Education  has  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  various  industrial 
establishments  a  circular  letter  and  a  questionnaire  to  secure  data 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  improving  the  vocational  education 
program,  so  as  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
data  requested  includes  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
former  pupils  in  the  industrial  schools,  influence  exerted  by  them  on 
the  development  of  the  particular  industry,  their  strong  and  weak 
points  as  workmen,  etc. 

Housed  in  excellent  up-do-date  buildings,  two  new  industrial 
schools  were  recently  inaugurated,  one  in  Salto  and  the  other  in 
Rivera.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  interested  persons  in  Nueva  Palmira 
the  Higher  Council  of  Industrial  Education  has  started  an  evening 
industrial  course  there. 

VENEZUELA 

Second  Centenary  of  Central  University. — On  August  11  the 
Government  will  celebrate  the  founding,  two  hundred  years  ago,  of 
the  “Royal  and  Pontifical  University  of  Caracas”,  now  known  as 
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the  Central  University  of  Venezuela.  This  year  tlie  numher  of 
students  by  schools  is  as  follows: 

School  of  Medicine .  152 

School  of  Political  Sciences . 137 

School  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences .  45 
School  of  Dentistry .  34 

Of  these,  3  arc  from  Colombia,  2  from  Spain,  1  from  Mexico,  1  from 
Morocco,  and  the  others  are  Venezuelans. 


School  of  Pharmacy . 7 

School  of  Diplomacy  .  5 

Total .  380 


BRAZIL 

Commercial  Employees’  Association. — This  active  labor  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Brazilian  capital  carries  on  many  interesting  activities 
in  behalf  of  its  members.  It  possesses  a  library  of  18,000  volumes, 
from  which  members  may  draw  out  books  for  home  reading.  The 
association  has  recently  reestablished  its  evening  courses  in  Portu¬ 
guese,  English,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  penmanship,  and  to 
complement  these  courses  has  made  arrangments  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro  schools  offering  instruction  in  special  subjects  to  accept 
members  of  the  association  at  reduced  tuition  rates  and  to  give  them 
classes  at  convenient  hours.  The  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
clinics  of  the  association  are  extensively  utilized,  the  latter  having 
treated  2,234  patients  in  the  month  of  March  alone.  There  are  also 
special  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 
The  medical  service  includes  home  visits. 

Schools  to  combat  illiteilvcy. — See  page  846. 

CHILE 

Railway'  workers’  wages. — ^At  the  petition  of  the  workers, 
monthly  wages  were  fixed  as  follows  by  the  Administrative  Council 
of  the  National  Railways  at  its  meeting  on  April  6,  1925: 

First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class  engineers,  8,520, 
8,100,  7,680,  6,900,  6,240,  5,400  pesos,  respectively;  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  class  firemen,  5,100,  4,860,  4,560,  4,080.  and 
3,840  pesos,  respectively;  cleaners,  3,780  pesos;  assistant  cleaners, 
2,940  pesos;  boilermakers,  3,360  pesos;  and  water-tank  tenders, 
3,360  pesos.  (The  paper  peso  here  used  was  quoted  in  New  York 
on  July  16  at  $.1165.) 

CUBA 

Project  to  avert  strikes. — A  very  interesting  and  important  bill 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  has 
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l)een  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  proposes 
the  creation  of  an  official  organization  to  he  known  as  the  National 
Committee  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  and  composed  of  three 
members,  one  designated  by  representatives  of  labor  organizations, 
and  the  second  by  representatives  of  capital.  For  the  selection  of 
the  third  member,  the  Governing  Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
prepare  a  list  consisting  of  three  names,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  the  representatives  of  both  capital  and  labor  for  them  to  choose, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  third 
member,  who  will  act  as  president  of  the  committee.  The  members 
of  said  committee  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  being  reelected. 

Any  worker  or  employer  would  be  permitted  ,to  apply  to  the 
Committee  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  a  hearing  on  any 
labor  question  whatsoever. 

MEXICO 


Strike  losses. — The  following  figures  regarding  strikes  and  strike 
losses  for  the  past  three  years  were  given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  I^abor. 
and  quoted  by  the  Mexican  American  for  May  16,  192.5 :  j 


Financial  loss— 

1  • 

strikes 

strikers 

To  1 
\  employfrs  ] 

To 

workers 

1922... 

.  197 

63,600 

54,396 

29,244 

Pttos  \ 
4, 134, 680 
3,694,324 
4, 627;  38.5 

PfSOI 

1  2,983,610 

1,479,055 
1, 805, 191 

1923... 

. i  146 

. . 1  m 

The  bureau,  how'ever,  does  not  take  these  figures  to  indicate  any¬ 
thing  near  the  actual  loss  which  resulted  from  the  closing  of  the 
factories. 

Building  of  Stevedores’  Union. — The  Stevedores’  Union  of 
Veracruz  dedicated  its  new  building  in  April.  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  90,000  pesos,  the  members  of  the  union  contributed 'many  days  of 
personal  labor  on  the  construction.  The  building  contains  a  large 
assembly  hall  with  stage,  offices,  and  baths. 

Labor  accidents.— See  page  84.3. 

PANAMA 

Head  of  Labor  Department. — On  May  5,  1925,  President  Chiari 
appointed  Sefior  Narciso  Navas  chief  of  the  Labor  Office  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  .Sefior  Ismael  Luzcando. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


ARGENTINA 

Third  free  school  restaurant. — The  tliird  free  school  canteen 
or  restaurant  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  May  2,  1925,  by  the 
Mothers’  Canteen  Association,  which  provides  medical  care  as  well 
as  food  for  its  proteges.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  and  other  officials  as  >^011  as  the  women  of  the  Mothers’ 
Canteen  Association.  The  initial  cost  of  such  a  free  school  canteen 
is  about  2,015  pesos,  of  which  the  medical  service  costs  550  pesos; 
kitchen  equipment,  560  pesos;  dining  room  and  dispensary  service, 
765  pesos;  and  general  hygiene  equipment,  150  pesos.  In  addition 
to  these  expenses  there  are  those  of  the  building,  the  personnel, 
service,  and  food.  Each  school  canteen  has  on  its  staff  a  physician, 
a  general  manager,  a  nurse,  and  a  maid.  It  is  estimated  that  for  a 
canteen  with  capacity  for  60  to  70  children  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  57  the  monthly  maintenance  cost  is  498  pesos.  The 
first  two  canteens  established  served  annually  an  average  of  42,500 
meals. 

BOLI\TA 


First  National  Congress  of  Child  Welfare. — As  previously 
announced  in  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  First  National 
Congress  of  Child  Welfare  wdll  meet  in  La  Paz,  from  August  23  to  30 
of  the  present  year.  The  various  committees  of  the  congress,  composed 
of  10  members  each,  will  discuss  the  following  subjects:  Civil  legisla¬ 
tion;  infant  welfare  legislation;  medical  assistance;  instruction  and 
education;  care  of  mothers  and  infants;  protection  of  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  ;  protection  of  older  children. 

National  Medical  Congress. — One  of  the  most  important 
events  of  a  scientific  nature  to  be  held  in  connection  ■with  the  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  during  the  month  of  August  is  the  medical  con¬ 
gress,  which  will  meet  in  Sucre  under  Government  auspices.  The 
follo'wing  subjects  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Medical  Congress,  the 
organization  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Medical  Institute  of 
Sucre. 

(a)  Sanitary  code  and  legislation. 

{>>)  Infectious  diseases  and  their  prophylaxis. 

(c)  Malaria,  its  prophylaxis  and  treatment;  presentation  of  charts  of  malarial 
districts. 
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(d)  Organization  of  public  charities. 

(e)  Various  subjects. 

All  works  approved  by  the  congress  will  be  published,  and  approved 
recommendations  for  special  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
to  bo  passed  as  laws  of  the  Republic. 

BRAZIL 

De.ntal  clinic  for  poor  cmLDREN. — Worthy  of  the  highest  praise 
is  the  action  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Odontology  in  building  a 
free  dental  clinic  for  the  children  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  which  96  dentists 
will  give  their  services.  The  clinic,  which  will  be  open  four  hours 
daily,  contains  a  waiting  room,  two  operating  rooms.  X-ray  room, 
laboratory,  library,  assembly  room,  and  offices.  Fifty-four  children 
were  treated  on  April  21,  the  first  day  the  clinic  was  open.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Prof.  Frederico  Eyer,  to  whose  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  the  accomplishment  of  this  beneficent  plan  are  due. 

Rural  sanitation  and  prophylaxis. — On  his  return  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  a  recent  visit  of  inspection  to  some  of  the  northern 
States,  Dr.  Lafayette  de  Freitas,  an  official  of  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health,  gave  an  interview  to  the  press  recounting 
some  of  the  evidences  of  progress  in  public  health  which  he  had 
observed.  In  the  State  of  Pernambuco  30  municipalities  have  health 
service,  consisting  of  prenatal  care,  school  medical  inspection,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  foods  and  buildings,  sanitary  police  measures,  and  other 
similar  activities.  There  are  also  four  regional  hospitals.  The  city 
of  Maceid,  capital  of  the  State  of  ^Vlagdas,  is  reported  to  have  rid 
itself  completely  of  mosquitoes,  and  consequently  of  diseases  trans¬ 
mitted  by  them.  The  same  city  is  conducting  an  energetic  campaign 
against  lilariasis.  Natal,  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
has  two  general  health  clinics,  as  well  as  dispensaries  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases. 

New  leprosarium. — A  leprosarium  for  250  patients  has  been 
installed  on  the  Rio  Negro,  about  two  hours  distant  from  Manaos  by 
launch.  This  does  away  with  the  old  isolation  camp  in  that  city,  and 
will  serve  a  wide  area,  since  it  is  the  only  leper  hospital  in  the  State 
of  Amazonas  and  the  neighboring  Territory  of  Acre. 

CIULE 

United  States  e.xpert  on  public  health  loaned  to  Chile. — ^At 
the  request  of  the  Chilean  Government,  Dr.  John  D.  Long,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  foreign  quarantine,  immigration, 
and  international  relations,  has  been  loaned  to  the  Republic  of  Chile 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  will  become  technical  adviser 
in  public  health  to  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Hygiene.  Doctor  Long 
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sailed  from  New  York  June  18,  and  took  up  his  new  duties 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Santiago. 

During  the  course  of  his  25  years  of  experience  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Doctor  Long  has  served  as  chief  quarantine  officer  for  the 
Philippines  and  also  as  director  of  health  for  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Santiago,  in 
1923,  as  technical  adviser  in  public  health,  and  has  since  made  several 
visits  to  Chile  and  other  countries  of  Latin  America  in  his  capacity 
as  vice  director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  or  as  delegate 
to  international  conferences. 

Woman  court  official. — Sefiorita  Claudina  Acufla  Montenegro, 
who  graduated  as  a  lawyer  two  years  ago,  was  appointed  in  April 
secretary  of  the  civil  and  criminal  court  in  the  Department  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  most  important  court  appointment  which  a  woman  has 
ever  received  in  Chile. 

Extension  of  service  of  Patronato  Nacional  de  Ixfan- 
ciA. — This  Santiago  child-welfare  organization,  well  known  to  Bul¬ 
letin  readers  for  its  infant  health  centers  and  work  for  mothers 
with  infants,  is  undertaking  a  study  of  how  best  to  meet  the  health 
problem  of  the  child  up  to  7  years  of  age,  that  is,  before  he  enters 
school.  It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  service, 
in  which  the  Patronato  will  be  the  agent  of  the  Government,  will 
include  an  additional  corps  of  visiting  nurses  and  health  examinations 
and  medical  attention  at  the  health  centers,  where  there  will  also  be 
free  baths.  The  Government  has  made  an  appropriation  of  100,000 
pesos  for  the  new  work. 

Social  Welfare  Council. — The  first  meeting  of  this  council  was 
held  on  May  10.  As  previously  noted  in  the  Bulletin,  this  council 
takes  over  the  functions  of  the  former  Housing  Council  in  addition 
to  its  other  duties.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  the 
requirements  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  for  workers’  houses  built 
in  accordance  with  the  new  law  guaranteeing  a  return  on  such  invest¬ 
ments  to  the  company  constructing  them.  Nine  offers  for  erecting 
such  groups  of  houses  in  Santiago  were  received  by  the  council,  the 
number  proposed  being  1,557  and  the  approximate  cost  38,716,000 
pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Antihookworm  campaign. — From  January  1  to  May  16,  1925, 
178,000  treatments  were  given  to  hookworm  patients  in  Colombia. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  maintaining  this  rate  for  the  year  500,000  more 
treatments  may  be  given.  Thirteen  traveling  laboratories  are  visiting 
one  municipality  after  the  other  to  reach  the  rural  population.  The 
Departments  of  Huila  and  Santander  del  Sur  have  each  appropriated 
3,000  pesos  annually  for  the  antihookworm  campaign.  The  National 
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Government  has  appropriated  60,000  pesos  for  the  year’s  work, 
while  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  pays  part  of  the  expenses,  as  well 
as  furnishing  medical  experts  to  direct  the  campaign. 

COSTA  RICA 

Contract  for  the  building  of  cheap  houses. — On  April  27, 
1925,  Congress  approved  a  proposal  for  construction  of  cheap  houses 
in  the  cities  of  the  Republic.  The  minimum  number  of  houses  to 
be  built  is  1,000,  distributed  as  follows:  San  Jos6,  600;  Lim6n,  50; 
Cartago,  100;  Heredia,  100;  and  Puntarenas,  50.  The  prices  of  the 
houses  will  range  from  1,800  to  20,000  colones  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  land.  The  terms  of  purchase  are  monthly  payments  for  14 
years  with  8  per  cent  interest. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Obugatory  vaccination. — According  to  advices  received  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  Santo  Domingo  obligatory 
vaccination  against  smallpox  will  soon  be  put  into  effect  in  that 
Republic.  The  Health  Department  expects  to  receive  very  shortly 
a  consignment  of  3,000  tubes  of  vaccine,  3,500  vials  of  antityphoid  ■ 
serum.  1,000  vials  of  antidysentery  serum,  and  100  vials  of  diphtheria 
antitoxine. 

ECUADOR 

Donation  to  Quito  Hospital. — In  memory  of  Seflor  Pedro 
Janer,  who  bequeathed  5,000  sucres  to  the  new  Quito  Hospital,  the 
Central  Board  of  Charities  placed  a  plate  bearing  his  name  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

School  breakfasts. — The  Ecuadorean  Committee  on  Child 
Welfare  has  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  public  schools  in  Quito  asking 
the  exact  number  of  children  who  attend  classes  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  without  having  had  their  breakfast,  wdth  a  view  to  providing 
breakfast  for  poor  children  in  the  primary  grades. 

Fee  for  performing  marrlvge  service. — The  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Pichincha  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  authorities 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  collect  any  fee  for  performing  the  marriage 
service.  According  to  the  civil  marriage  law  in  force,  this  service 
is  free,  but  the  practice  of  accepting  a  gratuity  from  the  contracting 
parties  was  permitted  and  became  the  established  custom. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemalan  Red  Cross. — President  Orellana  issued  a  circular 
letter  in  the  middle  of  April  urging  Guatemalan  citizens  to  join  the 
Guatemalan  Red  Cross  which,  in  common  with  the  other  Central 
and  South  ^imerican  Red  Cross  societies,  carried  on  an  extensive 
membership  drive  during  May,  a  notable  month  in  the  history  of 
Latin  American  Independence. 
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The  principal  officers  of  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  President,  Ingeniero  Daniel  Rodriguez  R.;  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Seflor  Enrique  Goicolea;  second  vice  president,  Liccnciado 
Jos6  A.  Medrano;  secretary  general.  Doctor  Rafael  Mauricio;  and 
treasurer,  Seflor  Manuel  Zehadua. 

HAITI 

Increase  in  hospital  facilities. — The  work  on  the  new  ward 
under  construction  at  the  general  hospital  in  Port-au-Prince  is 
progressing  rapidly.  At  Hinche  the  new  hospital  is  now  reedy  for 
occupancy.  The  hospital  at  Cayes  is  also  well  under  way,  and  at 
Port-de-Paix  work  has  been  commenced  on  a  hospital  building. 
The  general  work  of  overhauling  the  Justinien  Hospital  at  Cap 
Haitien,  involving  also  the  construction  of  several  new'  buildings, 
is  practically  completed.  The  new  surgical  ward  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  this  hospital,  a  gift  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  near  future.  Several  rural  dispensaries  are  also  being 
built,  including  one  at  Gros  Morne,  and  similar  structures  will 
be  started  shortly  at  St.  Michel,  and  at  Camp  Perrin.  At  the 
St.  Marc  hospital  a  large  dispensary  with  an  operating  room  and 
other  facilities  is  being  built  and  in  the  Jacmel  district  four  rural 
dispensaries  are  nearing  completion. 

MEXICO 

Average  w'ages  and  cost  of  living. — Estadistica  Nacional,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Statistics  Bureau,  gives  the  follow'ing  figures 
on  average  monthly  salaries  and  wages  for  1924  in  its  issue  of 
February  28,  192."): 
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State  of  Mexico . . . 

State  of  Michoacin . . . 

The  same  number  of  Estadistica  Nacional  contains  tables  showing 
the  expenditure  of  these  earnings,  under  the  divisions  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  rent,  beverages,  recreation,  and  miscellaneous,  the  family  being 
considered  as  consisting  of  from  three  to  five  persons. 

The  issues  of  the  aforementioned  magazine  for  February  15  and 
March  15  also  contain  studies  in  the  cost  of  living  for  various  classes 
of  wage  earners,  with  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the  amount  in 
kilograms  and  number  of  calories  consumed. 

Women  suffrage  in  Chlvpas. — See  page  — . 
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XICARAOUA 

Public  health  law. — See  page  843. 

PARAGUAY 

Bill  for  cheap  housing. — On  April  28,  1925,  Doctor  Perez,  a 
Senator,  presented  to  the  Congress  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  cheap 
houses  for  workmen  by  means  of  building  loans.  The  bill  calls  for 
a  new  section  to  be  added  to  the  Banco  Agricola  of  Paraguay  to 
he  known  as  the  building  and  loan  section. 

PERU 

Hospital  in  Cuzco. — The  Charity  Society  of  Cuzco  has  funds  in 
hand  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  that  city.  An  engineer  appointed 
by  the  National  Department  of  Promotion  will  have  oversight  of 
construction. 

Water  supply  for  Peruvian  cities. — The  plans  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Co.  for  supplying  water  to  Arequipa  at  a  cost  of  213,375 
Peruvian  pounds  have  been  approved  by  the  Government,  the  work 
to  include  the  construction  of  three  reservoirs  and  the  laying  of  the 
mains  in  the  city.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  Co.  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  water  supply  for  Huancayo  and 
Mollendo.  Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  provide  water  and  sewer 
service  for  Pisco. 

Seaside  convalescent  home  for  children. — The  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  has  been  authorized  by  law  to  establish  an  annual  lottery 
whose  profits  will  be  devoted  to  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
seaside  convalescent  home  for  children,  to  be  situated  not  far  from 
Lima. 

SALVADOR 

Campaign  for  rat  extermination. — The  Ministry  of  Government 
and  Sanitation  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Governors  of  the 
departments  requesting  that  they  begin  an  active  campaign  for  the 
extermination  of  rats  which  not  only  cause  much  damage  to  property 
and  crops  but  are  the  host  of  the  flea  which  spreads  bubonic  plague. 

Children’s  Day. — December  25  has  now  been  set  aside  by  the 
Salvadorean  Congress  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President  for  the 
annual  celebration  of  Children’s  Day,  when  organizations  for  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  well-being  of  children  will  hold  appro¬ 
priate  exercises  such  as  “better  baby”  competitions.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  making  the  above  provision  was  adopted  by  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  on  April  17,  signed  by  the  President  on  April  21,  and  published 
in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  April  23,  1925. 

URUGUAY 

Health  activities  in  1924. — During  the  year  mentioned  the 
National  Council  of  Hygiene  carried  on  a  campaign  for  inoculation 
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against  typhoid  fever,  in  the  course  of  which  15,000  persons  were 
inoculated.  A  serum  was  used  of  which  only  one  injection  is  required, 
as  this  is  more  practical  in  the  case  of  rural  residents,  since  otherwise 
three  trips  to  the  clinic  would  be  necessary. 

Vaccination  and  revaccination  against  smallpox  were  also  stressed, 
the  total  number  of  such  treatments  being  37,689. 

The  council  issued  several  interesting  publications,  including  one 
on  vaccination  against  smallpox,  a  complete  manual  on  disinfec¬ 
tion,  and  advice  on  methods  for  preventing  the  transmission  of  scarlet 
fever.  It  also  advised  the  competent  authorities  to  make  systematic 
blood  tests  of  pregnant  women  with  a  view  to  detecting  latent  syphilis. 
The  council  suggested  to  the  Executive  the  creation  of  a  corps  of 
school  nurses. 

An  adequate  disinfection  center  was  opened  in  San  Jose,  and  others 
will  soon  be  provided  in  Rivera  and  Artigas. 

The  Syphilis  Prophylaxis  Institute,  which  operates  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Hygiene  Council  and  the  National  Public 
Assistance,  maintains  7  dispensaries  in  Montevideo  and  39  in  other 
centers. 

VENEZUELA 

Public  health. — The  following  activities  were  among  those 
pursued  by  the  Central  Office  of  Public  Health  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year:  Number  of  vaccinations,  830;  analyses 
of  different  specimens  sent  to  the  chemical  laboratory,  1,319;  liters  of 
larvicide  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  1,500;  leaflets  printed  for  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  service  and  for  sanitary  propaganda  pur|x)ses, 
22,900;  houses  inspected,  5,252;  inspections  of  foodstuffs,  1,048; 
reinspections  of  foodstuffs,  14,279;  samples  of  various  foodstuffs  col¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  inspection,  1,061;  articles 
destroyed  in  the  public  market,  29,169  kilos;  articles  destroyed  out¬ 
side  the  public  market,  1,665  kilos;  houses  fumigated,  135;  disinfec¬ 
tions  after  various  diseases,  261;  and  disinfections  for  preventive 
purposes,  341. 


BOLIVIA 


Conservation  of  trees  on  pubuc  thoroughfares. — The 
municipality  of  La  Paz  has  issued  an  order  requiring  property  owners 
to  take  particular  care  of  trees  growing  on  their  grounds  in  front  of 
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their  houses  or  stores,  holding  them  responsible  for  any  negligence 
which  may  cause  the  loss  of  said  trees. 

New  decoration  created. — A  decree  was  issued  April  8  creating 
a  new  decoration,  the  Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  .(Vndes,  established 
for  the  special  purpose  of  rewarding  important  public  services  of  a 
civil  or  military  nature  rendered  by  foreigners  to  the  State.  This 
order,  composed  of  five  classes,  the  Great  Cross,  Grand  Officer, 
Knight,  Officer  and  Chevalier,  will  be  awarded  by  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  who  shall 
state  the  particular  service  rendered  by  the  person  suggested. 

BRAZIL 

Museum  of  Early  Brazilian  Art. — In  May  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  Museum  of  Early  Brazilian  Art, 
in  which  examples  of  the  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  and  other 
handicrafts  of  the  days  of  the  Colony  and  Empire  were  placed  on 
view.  “The  Fine  Arts  Society,”  says  the  Jomal  do  Brasil,  “has 
opened  another  school,  with  but  a  single  teacher — the  Past.” 

COSTA  RICA 

Organization  committees  of  Seventh  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress. — In  accordance  \vith  the  resolutions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Lima  in  January,  1925,  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica  has  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  organization 
committees  for  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  to  be 
held  in  San  Jos6  in  1929: 

Licenciado  Don  Luis  Anderson,  delegate  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  Third 
Scientific  Congress,  President;  Licenciado  Don  Cleto  Gonzales  Viquez;  Licen¬ 
ciado  Don  Luis  Cruz  Meza;  Dr.  Carlos  Pupo;  Dr.  Elias  Rojas;  Dr.  Antonio 
Pefla  Chavarria;  Licenciado  Elias  Jimdnez  Rojas;  Licenciado  Carlos  Viquez; 
Dr.  Clodomiro  Picado;  Ingeniero  Ricardo  Pacheco;  Ingeniero  Nicolds  Chavarria 
Mora;  Ingeniero  Juan  Matamoros;  Prof.  Justo  A.  Facio;  Prof.  Omar  Dengo; 
Prof.  Fidel  Tristdn;  Dr.  Jos^  J.  Jimenez  Niifiez;  Dr.  Eduardo  Montealegre; 
Dr.  Raiil  Orozco  Casorla;  Ingeniero  Enrique  Jimenez  Niifiez;  Ingeniero  Federico 
Peralta;  Licenciado  Don  Horacio  .\costa;  Licenciado  Don  Marco  A.  Soto;  and 
Licenciado  Don  Jos6  Aymerich. 

Executive  order  No.  44  of  April  29,  1925,  provides  that  the 
commission  established  by  Order  37  of  April  17,  1925,  shall  submit 
to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  appointments  for  the 
subcommittees  necessary  for  the  proper  representation  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  science.  Licenciado  Don  Luis  Anderson,  in  chaise 
of  the  organization  of  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
will  make  the  appointments  for  the  various  commissions. 

CUBA 

New  C.4BINET. — The  cabinet  appointed  by  General  Machado, 
whose  inauguration  took  place  on  May  20,  1925,  is  the  following: 
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Secretary  of  State,  Seftor  Carlos  Manuel  tie  C^spedes;  Secretary  of 
Justice,  Dr.  Jesus  Barraqu6;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Maj.  Rogerio 
Zayas  Bazdn;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Enrique  Hernandez 
Cartaya;  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Carlos  Miguel  de  C^spedes; 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Seftor  Guillermo  Fern&ndez  Mascaro; 
Secretary  of  War  and  Navy,  Dr.  Rafael  Iturralde;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  Dr.  Andres  Pereira;  and 
Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  Gen.  Daniel  Gispert. 

Films  and  pictures  of  Habana  presented  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. — On  April  26  Seftor  Rub6n  Dfaz  Irizar,  one  of  the  Cuban 
Delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Capital  Cities,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  five  reels 
of  film  of  the  charming  city  of  Habana,  sent  as  a  gift  to  that  institu¬ 
tion  by  Seiior  Jos6  M.  dc  la  Costa,  Mayor  of  Habana.  Besides  the 
films  170  beautiful  photographs,  which  had  been  sent  to  Washington 
by  the  Municipality  of  Habana  for  exhibition  at  the  Conference  of 
Capital  Cities,  were  also  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
These  photographs,  together  with  the  films,  represent  a  very  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  views,  showing  many  of  the  fine  edifices  erected 
in  recent  years  in  Habana  and  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 

The  films  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  others  taken  in  various  other 
Pan  American  countries,  are  loaned  free  of  charge  to  educational 
clubs  and  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

DONDNICAN  REPUBLIC 

Conservation  of  historic  monuments. — At  the  suggestion  of 
Sefior  Alfredo  Ricarte  y  Olives  a  meeting  was  held  recently  in  Santo 
Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  board  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  conservation  of  historic  monuments  and 
relics  of  that  city.  Said  board  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  the 
municipality  and  will  receive  both  moral  and  material  support  from 
that  body. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  photographs  presented  to  Pan  American  Union. — 
At  the  evening  session  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Capital 
Cities,  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  on  April  28,  1925,  Sefior  Arq. 
Ignacio  L6pez  Bancalari,  delegate  of  Mexico,  presented  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  behalf  of  his  Government  nine  magnificent 
albums  containing  nearly  1,000  large  official  photographs  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colonial  churches  of  Mexico,  so  notable  for  the  charm  and 
richness  of  their  architectural  detail.  These  photographs,  which 
constitute  an  unsurpassable  collection  on  this  subject,  will  be  the 
delight  of  all  students  and  lovers  of  architecture. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  15,  1025 


Subject 


i  Date 


ARGENTINA 

Cotton  production  in  Argentina . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Airfis  banks  at  the  end  of  February, 
1925. 

First-official  estimate  of  maiie  production,  agricultural  year 
1924-25. 


1925  I 
Apr.  17  1 

Apr.  27  I 

Apr.  28  I 


POUVIA 

Preparations  are  going  forward  with  interest  toward  the 
hou.sing  of  the  centenary  exhibits,  etc. 


I 

Apr.  30  I 


BRAZIL 

Bahia  commerce  during  March,  1925 . 

Brief  review  of  the  beef  industry  in  Kio  Urande  do  Sul. 


Apr.  1  ! 
Apr.  8  I 


Report  on  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1925.1  Apr.  10 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Par&  district  for 
quarter  ending  Mar.  31, 1925. 

Cotfee  prices  during  the  last  26  crop-years . 

New  manganese  mining  company  organized  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

British  advertising  in  Brazil . 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1925,  covering  Porto 
Alegre  consular  district. 

The  Amazon  Valley  rubber  market  for  March,  1925 . 


Apr.  12  , 

Apr.  16 
...do _ , 

...do _ 

Apr.  17  ' 

...do _ 1 


The  1924-25  sugar  crop . . 

The  babassd  nut  industry . 

Hides  and  tanning  industry  in  Par& . . 

Bank  of  Brazil  bmance  sheet  for  March,  1925 . 

New  petroleum  company  formed  in  Brazil . 

Declared  exports  ftom  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1925. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1924. 

Annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Bahia  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Trade  review  for  January-March  quarter,  1925 . 

Budget  for  State  of  Maranhao,  1925-26  fiscal  year . 

Part  import  trade  during  1924 . 

Fisheries  concession  at  Maranhao . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  consular  district 
for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1925. 

Cocoa  crop  of  Bahia,  crop  year  1924-25.. . 

Coal  production  of  Brazil  during  1924.. . . . 

Coffee  supply  In  Sao  Paulo . . 


...do _ 

...do _ 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  20 

...do _ 

...do _ 

Apr.  22 

...do _ 

Apr.  25 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  29 
May  2 

May  6 
May  14 
May  15 


Crop  prospects  in  Brazil . . . . 

Vit^  statistics  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Cotton  culture  in  Brazil  during  1924. 


May  19  I 
May  23  I 
May  28 


COLOMBIA  I  I 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena  consular  I  Apr.  15  ; 
district  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1925. 

Motor-bus  transportation  in  Cartagena . .  Apr.  30  ! 

Proposed  railroad  between  Cart^ena  and  Barranquilla . !  \Iay  5  : 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Barranquilla  consular  May  6  ‘ 
district  for  April,  1925.  I 


COSTA  RICA 


Inland  water  transportation  service  in  Costa  Rica . !  Apr.  22 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  district .  May  13  i 

CCBA  I 

Cigarette  manufacturing  in  Cuba .  Apr.  28  | 


Economic  situation  in  Matanzas  district . L..do _ | 

Electric  light  and  power  plant  for  Camaguey . ;  May  4  ! 


Author 


Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  .\ires. 

Do. 

Do. 


Stewart  McMillin,  c(.n3ul  at  La 
Paz. 


Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 
W.  F.  Hoffman,  vice  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

A.  Qaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Jack  D.  Hickerson,  consul  at 
Part. 

A.  Qaulin. 

Do. 


Do. 

W.  F.  Hoffman. 

R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul  at 
Par&. 

A.  Qaulin. 

Jack  D.  Hickerson. 

R.  Frazier  Potts. 

A.  Qaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett. 


Do. 

Jack  D.  Hickerson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fred  C.  Ea.stin,  Jr.,  vice  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Homer  Brett. 

A.  Qaulin. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

A  Qaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 


Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Do. 

Do. 

M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Bar¬ 
ranquilla. 


John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
Port  Limon. 

Roderick  W.  Unckles,  consul  at 
San  Jos^. 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  con.su: 

general  at  Habana. 

James  V.  Whitfield,  consul,  at 
Matanzas.  *  d  : 
Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 
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Reports  received  to  J  une  15,  1925  Continued 


Subject 

CUBA— continued 

Electric  light  and  power  plant  tor  Nuevitas. 


Advertising  mediums  and  methods — ------vr'-W.  r-.iKo  1 

New  American  motion-picture  theater  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Sugar  mills  in  Province  of  Oriente,  with  estimate  (or  the 
1924-25  crop. 


Motion-picture  theater  at  Santo  Domingo - 

OUATEMALA 

Public  education  in  Guatemala . 

Railroads  operating  in  Guatemala  during  1924 - 

BONDUBAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  (or  April,  1925. 

mCARAOCA 


1925. 

Highway  development. 


.Vpril,  1925,  report  on  commerce  au 
NicarasuA* 

The  banana  situation  in  Blueflelds  ( 


BABAOUAT 

The  cotton  situation  in  Paraguay . 


Date  1 

.Author 

1925 

May  5 

May  6 
May  18 

May  19 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Do.  ,  . 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Do. 

.  May  1 

Charles  Bridgham,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 

.  Apr.  13 

.  .Vpr.  15 

Philip  Holland,  consul  general  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

.  May  18 

1 

Ernest  E.  Evans,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  Castilla. 

,  j  Apr.  16 
..j  May  1 
n  1  May  10 

Harold  Play  ter,  consul  at  Co- 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Blueflelds. 

1  Harold  Play  ter. 

May  28 

1  A.  J.  McConnico 

...1  May  i: 

1 

2  1  Odin  G.  Loren,  consul  at  Colon 

...  May  14  u.  LI.  - - - - 

1  Panama  City. 

Proposed  branch  of  Centrd  Pwaguay  K^way„. « 
li^orumce  of  catalogues  in  determinii«  the  r^  ^  of  Apr. 
mS-chandise  imported  into  Paragua>  after  Sept.  1,  1925.  l 

SAtVADOK  I 


Feb.  28  I  Dibgy  A.  Willson,  consul  at 
1  .Vsuncidn. 

Do. 

Do. 


samples  free  of  duty.  ...  . 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries.. 

Market  (or  fertilisers  in  Salv^or . 

The  leather  market  of  8alT“d9^-5-:-- v"‘ 
Market  (or  men’s  furnishings  in  Salvador. 
Advertising  in  Salvador . 


UBCOUAY 

Housing  problem  and  building  indu 


May 

1 

®  i 

May 

10 

May 

1 

May 

26  1 

May 

-28  , 

1 

j  Apr. 

17 

.L..do 

Automobiles  in  Uruguay — - . - . .  Anr.  18 

Area  and  production  of  certain  minor  crops  in  ^ 

ReWew  ofcommercc  and  industries  (or  quarter  ended  Mar.  j . 

R^s  roistructed,  in  construction,  and  projected  from  1906  |  Apr.  27 
l,i“p^U  of'i^'t^leum  and  products  at  Montevideo.  April.  'May  6 

1925.  ....'...do _ 

Sheep  census  of  Uruguay .  |  7 

Wool  consumption  in  Uruguay .  |  g 

Classification  of  wool  in  Uruguay- - . '  May  9 

I^namturatlon  of  new  legUlatiye  palace.  Montev^eo . I  May 

imp^tign  of  naptha  into  Uruguay.  1921  to  1924 . j  -May 

VENEZUELA 

.  J.  .  I  .  .  Anr  23  ‘  Wm.  P.  Gairety,  consul  at 

Cotton  growing  in  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district . ,  Puerto  Cabello. 

„  u  ;  May  13  Albert  H.  Gerberlch,  consul  at 

April  report  on  Maracaibo  coffee  shipments . .  Maracaibo. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


